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ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 
For the Holidays 


OF GIFTS, there seems none more appropriate to offer a friend than a beautiful book.” Many appropriate selections for holiday 
gifts may be made from our extensive list. Following are a few suggestions : 


For Young People 


Beautiful Illustrations ; Tasteful Bindings; Entertaining, Instructive Matter ; Charming Literary Style. 


-25 | Stories of Our Country..... | Golden Kook of Choice 30 
Stories of Great Americans for Litule Americans........ 40 | Neighbors with Wings and os 40 The same, pa .60 
Stories of American Life and Adventure............... 0 | Some Curious Flyers, Creepers and Swimmers............ 40 Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred................ 50 
Story of the 60 | Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs.................... 54 Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air................. 


For Teachers 
Valuable Works on Pedagogy, History, Mythology, Literature, Ete., Ete. 


Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations.................... $1.50 White's School Managemont..........0ccccrcisecrcicercess $1.00 | cluded at anything like the prices at which 


Fisher’s Outlines of the World’s History................. 240 | White’s Elements of Pedayogy.............00..ccccceeeceee 1.00 | these are offered. Following are the latest 
Guetber’s Legends of the Middle Ages.......... 2.22... 1.50 | Pawe’s Theory and Practice of Teaching................... 1.00 | additions. A full list of the series may be 
Guerber’s Myths of Northern Lands..................... 1.50 | The Schoolmaster in Literature. .........ccssescssccecesces 1.40 | had on application to the publishers: © 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome.. ................ 1.50 | The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire................... 140 | Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. .................... $ .35 
Brander Matthews’ Introduction to the Study of Amer- Shoup’s History and Science of Education................ 20 
1.00 | Hale's OF TWO 1.40 | Pope’s Homer’s Lliad, Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV .......... 
King’s School Interests and 100 | Eclectic English Classics: Macaulay's Life of JONNGOM.. 20 
Roark’s Psychology in Education............ 1.00 | 31 volumes now ready. Carefully edited, 
Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture.............. 1.25 uniformly bound in boards, and well printed, | Burke’s Conciliation With the American Colonies........ 20 
Mann’s School Recreations and Amusements ........... 1.00 they are the best editions of the works in- | Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner.................. 20 


Sent prepaid on receipt of prices. The above are merely suggestions. Other appropriate selections may be made 
from our list. We also publish the leading text-books of America, the best books in every branch and grade of school 
study. Circulars, specimen pages, price-lists, and introduction terms free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 
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MAYNARD. MERRILL, & Co. NEW_ TEXT- BOOKS. 


The New Franklin Arithmetics. Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. 
THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. L. M. MACVANE In Two Books. In Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teacher's 


of Harvard. The aim of this book is to give, in small compass, a sufficient view of eco This is an entirely new series, containing a large m... - a ik i i 
nomic doctrine for the ordinary needs of intelligent citzens. 


The attempt is made to number of examples. 


work out the leading principles of economics with a constant eye on ac ual affairs. The 
facts discussed sae taken in their ordinary, observable form ; the student is asked, and || Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 


helped, to analyze them, with a view of perceiving their relations to each other, and the In Two Books. Avery’s School Physics. 


writing systematically, and giving a large 
number of movement drills. 


underlying principles by which they are controlled. In the great question of Protection This series meets every objection urged against — Combining Laboratory Work with Class- 
and Free Trade, the author has simply tried to indicate the grounds of controversy. The language books. room Exercises. 
Currency question is attractively presented with great fullness. Mailing price, $1.05. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
K. H I. SMI rH, SHELDON & COM PANY, A. M. EDW ARDS, N. Agent, 
43 47 EAST 1OTH {_- NEW YOR J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wapasu Ave., Cuicaco, New York and Chicago. 364 Washington St., Boston. 
Sl f VERTICAL PENS ? 
AVE YOU seen ESTERBROOK’S line o C | 
They have fine points, firm action, and are mo"Mesrensnoon ne You cannot fail to like them. 
exactly suited for Vertical Writing. Write for samples of their three grades to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John 8t., New York. 


NOTICES OF NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 


And other educational announcements of interest, which may be issued from time to time by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, will be sent by them to any instructor who will forward his name for 
The following important text-books have been published recently: “ Elements of 
Professors Phillips and Fisher; “Shakespeare the Boy,” and “ The Elementary 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe; “ Practical Exercises in English,” by 
a" ‘aciples of Rhetoric,” by Prof A. S. Hill; “ Methods of Mind-Training, by Cat arine 
Pe ee Student’s Lyell,” New Edition, edited by Prof. J. W. Judd ; “ Modern Greek 
Mastery,” by Dr. T. L. Stedman; and “ Harper's Classical Dictionary,” edited by Prof. H. T. 


Peck. Full information concerning these books may be had from the publishers on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisners, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: CAMDEN, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


1895. 


Prevents and relieves Constip 
Ap appetizing, nutritious un 


Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH 
“Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAP 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
' by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


orale Schoolrooms 
Homes 


Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (all sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT CO, 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


2/TERION "STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT ekANTERNS. PHOTO ENGRAVERS’ 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 

AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cricaco. tu. 
50 Bromfield St. Bostom,Mass. 126 Erie Co Bank Bdg, Burra. NY, 
33-39 South 10™St. Prica. Pa. AS! Post St. Saw Francisco. Car 
Si2 Locust St.. Sr Louis. Mo. 23% Marietta St, ArLanta, Ga 


AND ARE “ae 


TO IMPART tek ty TO INTENDING BUYERS. 


F PROJECTION LANT 


ORK, 


Europe. Pamphlet and Samp!) 
writeto Farwell & Rhine 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY& CO, | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application, 


Every Day in the Week. 


“The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 


The Union Pacific System's Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, with 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking. and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars daz/y, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 

Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 


on regular train, including 13¢ days’ board at either of the hotels in Old Point Comfort, 
with privilege of special rate for those des'ring to remain a longer period, will be sold 
FROM NEW YorkK at rate of $16.00. 


Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, ana 
Washington. 


OLIDAY TOUR via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, under its personally - conducted 
system, leaving New York December 26, 1896, and covering a period of six days. 


35 


TICKETS FOR OLD POINT COMFORT, going on special train and returning 


Covers all expenses from New York, including choice of accom- 
modations at Hotel Chamberlain or Hygeia Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort; Hotel Jefferson, Richmond; and Willard’s, Arling- 
ton, Normandie, or other leading Hotels in Washington. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperone will accom- 
All principal Points pany the party throughout the entire trip. 
of Interest visited 


Itinerary, Tickets, and all information of 


Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 


Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 


For complete information relative to this Sys- 
tem, rates, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Francisco, etc. call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 
Massey, P. A., 292 Washington St., 
Jas. S&S. T. P..A,, Boston. 


E. Dickinson, Gen’l Manager, oy 
Neb. 


E. L. Lomax, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 


Educational Institutions. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only, For catalogues address the 


w 
GTATE 


Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass, 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
__ CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


- 


A Good Fountain Pen 


IS A LUXURY. 


It is yours almost for the asking. 


- 


URING the next thirty days 
we offer to send to 
any teacher the 


AND THE 


Special 
Fountain 


Pen 
Six months ($1.25), both 


to one address for $1.85, 
postage paid byus. . . . . 


Price, $1.50 


The “Special” is the best low-priced fountain pen we 
- have seen. We are using it every day in our office, and 
know what we are talking about. The pen is strictly 14k. gold; 
the rubber holder is made of pure Para stock, highly finished and 
burnished, and fully equal to many of the so-called high-grade pens. 


WHY NOT GET IT FREE? 


(> We will make any subscriber to the JouRNAL a Holiday present of one of 
these pens for only one new yearly subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION at 


$2.50. Secure the subscription at once and get your pen FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Teachers who are willing to devote a 
) 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept... N. E. PUR. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boaton, 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a subscription. 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cv., 

Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


K| N DERG — SUHERMERHORN & 00 
SCHOOL 
ARTEN 


Send for new Catalogue, 


BO WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


SEVENT Y-FIRST. BIRTHDAY. 


The Youth’s Companion will celebrate 
its seventy-first birthday in 1897. Among 
the many attractive announcementsof the 
Companion for the coming year is an arti- 
cle of exceptional value by Andrew Car- 
negie, on “The Habit of Thrift.” Suc- 
cessful men in other walks of life will sec- 
ond Mr. Carnegie’s paper with readable, 
practical articles based on their own ex- 
perience, and valuable to the old latest as 
well as to the young. 

Stories will be given by Ian Maclaren, 
Rudyard Kipling, Stephen Crane, Harold 
Frederic and Clark Russell, Speaker 
Reed, Secretary Herbert, Senator Lodge, 
Hon. Carl Schurz, Postmaster-General 
Wilson, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—these are a few of the 200 
names that figure in the list of Companion 
contributors. 

New subscribers sending $1.75 to the 
Companion for 1897 will receive the Com- 
panion for the remainder of the year free, 
also the Companion’s artistic twelve- 
colored calendar, and the paper a full 
year to January, 1898. Illustrated pro- 
spectus of the next volume will be sent 
free upon request. 


NEW QUARTERS. 


To meet the needs of their rapidly- 
growing business—an event are 
pleased to note—Messrs. Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn have removed their Boston 
office to the corner of Bedford and 
Chauncy streets, where they have not 
only ample room on two floors, but one 
of the most attractive bookstores in 
town. Theoffice room ischeerful—plenty 
of windows on three sides, electric lights, 
call-bells, and all modern improvements 
that enable a wide-awake house to do its 
business economically and _ pleasantly. 
The elevator service at the front and rear 
is the best, a pleasant reception-room is 
provided for teachers, and the building 
with the big clock, corner of Chauncy and 
Bedford streets, will hereafter be the 
Mecca towards which our educational 
friends will direct their steps. 

The list of books—equally attraclive— 
is rapidly growing. Now out and under 
way there are 35 in their English Classics 
Series, 51 in Latin, 86 in Mathematics, 
while the general list covers most of the 
departments from the Primary School to 
the University. 

During the year two new men have been 
admitted to the firm,—Charles A. Sibley, 
who for eight years has been the Chicago 
manager, and W. H. Ducker, Mr. Sibley’s 
assistant. 

The same difficulty which has con- 
fronted the Boston house—lack of room— 
has met them in New York, and the firm 
has just taken an entire floor at 9--11 Kast 
Sixteenth street. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Members of Executive Committee—A. E. WINSHIP: 
Boston, President; W.G.SmMiru, Minneapolis, Secre- 
tary; G. P. BRowN, Bloomington, Treasurer; JOHN 
MACDONALD, Topeka, Kan, ; ALBERT SCHAEFFER, 


Lancaster. 

Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal Denver, Col. 
Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. .........000.: Newark, Del. 
Educational Review New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. Danville, Ill. 
lowa Norma! Montbly Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy ....Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News. Springtield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal...... ...Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pacific Educational Journal San Francisco, Cal. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education Boston, Mass, 
Primary School New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin Syracuse, N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
School Review Chicago, I). 


New York, N.Y. 
Southern Schools.......... ... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute. ... ..New York, N.Y 


Teachers’ World ..New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal.... .. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal] of Education. Madison, Wis. 


Western Wis, 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Sditor. 
Weekly, : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ed 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year 
oOo 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address. 8600 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


Firry-Seconp ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE TRUE PROVINCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
BY MRS. ELLEN H. RICHARDS, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

There is no doubt as to the intentions of the fathers of 
this commonwealth in establishing the public school sys- 
tem. It was to educate the youngin such a manner as 
to make good citizens. 

Every plan of education must be judged by the degree 
in which it develops the power and capacity of the indi- 
vidual. Whatever other characteristics it may have, it 
must equip the pupil for a vocation, for earning his liveli- 
hood. The school has grown out of the home; it sup- 
piements the home. The elements of home-life are 
health, happiness, and competence. Health and happi- 
ness depend on competence. Love of country, strength 
of character, and power of self-support go together, and 
must all be recognized as aims of education. 

it is very likely that the disturbances of the past few 
years in cue industrial world and the conditions made 
evident in the last presidential election could not have 
cxisted if the introduction of natural science and manuai 
training had keen promptly and heartily accomplished 
when it might have been, twenty years ago. 

School authorities should be seers, looking towards the 
needs of the next generation. It is the successful manu- 
facturer who makes what wiil be wanted in the future. 
What was wisdom in .xe fathers is not necessarily wis- 
dom in the children. ‘There are many who would have 
the public school system done upin a napkinand labelled: 
“hands off.” 

Mrs. Lawrence Kelly, in an excellent article in tne 
American Journal of Sociology, November, 1896, com- 
plains that the children are growing up industrially in- 
competent; she would have girls as familiar with the 
properties of food as with the history of the revolution. 


Rev. DeWirr Ilyve, 
President of Bowdoin College. 

We are living in the fourth day of the educational 
creation; in the report of the Committee of Ten, we have 
the greater light to rule the secondary schools, and in tuat 
of the Committee of Fifteen, the lesser light to rule the 
grammar schools. You may think the men who have 
given out those reports like another company, of whom 
it was said: They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they them 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers. But 
the new subjects are coming into the schools and are 
coming to stay. In Brunswick, Me., we now have alge- 
bra and science in the grammar schools, and no one 
would dare to propose to have them removed. 

Education begins in the experience and authority and 
affection of the home; the same law and love that rule 
the home rule the world. The school is to make the child 
at home in this large world; in the kindergarten, he is 
learning that the world is congenial to his instincts and 
sympathies; as the world is coming in to him, his heart 
is going out to the world. To omit this stage in educa- 
tion is to permit the richest activities to be negiected. 
Technical training at this time hardens and makes bar- 
ren the life. Precocious training in childhood is like 
hothouse forcing; at a great cost is produced what would 
come naturally a few years later. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic furnish but the symbols of thought; too much 
training in these shuts instead of opening the door to the 


mcaning which these symbols are to express. Before 
these should come the kindergarten; after that, more 
definite and arbitrary symbols must be acquired. Read- 
ing, writing, and grammar are the symbols which give to 
the chill the world beyond the reach of his eyes and ears 
and hands. But they are only the instruments of educa- 
tion, and should never be given without the substance. 
To do so makes men the tools of demagogues and pluto- 
crats. Instruments without substance are dangerous 
things to have lying around in a Democratic common- 
wealth. The knife without food becomes the instrument 
of suicide; the pitchfork without hay has always been 
the weapon of agrarian revolt. 

Science, history, and literature are the substances; 
these ye ought to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone. The traditional grammar school has put 
the keys of knowledge into the child’s hand, but it has 
failed to open the treasures of wisdom to his mind and 
heart. Of what use is it to teach a child reat, if he 
cares to read nothing but sensational accounts of crime”? 
Of what use is it to teach him compound interest and par- 
tial payments, if he spends his money on quack medi- 
(ines and fraudulent insurance? Of what use is it to 
teach history if people are to expect national prosperity 
to come from cheap money by law and high prices by 
tuxes? 

‘The true province of the public school lies in the corre- 
lation of substance with form. Much natural philosophy, 
as it was before it was split up into the modern technical 
sciences, may be taught. Make the child see that the 
world is a world of oruer and reason, and he will be likely 
to take less quack medicine in later life. Interest the 
child in a story from history, and then give him the book 
containing more of it, and you will be quite as likely to 
get easy and rapid reading from him as if you give out 
“Reading lesson, number X., page 24.” 

The importance of the high school lies in the fact that 
it is not only the continuation of the grammar school, 
but also that it is the source of teachers for this; here, 
then, must be library and iaboratory training. More 
options in admission to college would allow more sub- 
stantial training in high school. If history, advanced 
Iunglish, and biology could be rightly taught in high 
schools, it would be a fitting crown to the education of 
the nineteenth century. 

Under an education where the substance was not neg- 
lected, many more would go on further, and not leave 
school at an early age for the shop or store. In that 
somewhat fantastic and exaggerated experiment at De- 
troit, out of twenty-one graduating from the grammar 
school, twenty entered the high. 

Nature study and science will be more conducive to 
temperance than special lessons on morbid physiology. 
The school should foster reverence for natural law, and 
respect for constituted authority. Teach a genuine rey- 
erence for what is noble and true, and you are teaching 
the substance of religion. Those are the godless schools 
that withhold from the child at his most impressionable 
age what would cultivate taste and feeling. The un- 
pardonable sin is giving to the child, who asks for bread, 


a stone. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. 
BY PROFESSOR 8S. HOMER WOODBRIDGE, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Air contains energy, on which all life depends. In air, 
an infinite energy is placed within our reach. Chemistry 
is the key which unlocks this energy for us. Three 
things are necessary to a hot fire: Draft, stoking, and 
coal. Corresponding to these three, the body's fire must 
have air, exercise, and food. The air is the most im- 
portant, but we are apt to think more of food or recrea- 
tion than of pure air. The city spends millions for parks, 
but begrudges a small part of that for ventilating school 
buildings. A small change in the purity of the air pro- 
duces a far greater change in the vitality of the body liv- 
ing in it. The limits of life extend over but a small part 
of total amount of oxygen. Diminishing the oxygen in 
the air by a fractional part of one per cent. produces 
twenty-five times as great a diminution in the flame of 
a candle burning or in the vitality of a body breathing it 
What is worse, this loss is from the top and best part of 
life, the part that is active in the best work. Lowered 
vitality increases liability to disease. 

Compulsory attendance at school carries with itthe duty 
of providing the best hygienic arrangements, It would 


be easy to let in fresh air by opening a window, but with 
the immediate danger from a draft. The fresh air must 
be warmed before it reaches the persons in the room. 

There is danger that, while waiting for costly and 
elaborate methods of ventilation, simple, available 
methods are overlooked. If hot air pipes are near the 
window, a frame may enclose them and part of the win- 
dow be left open, so that the cold air passes over 
the pipes before escaping into the room. A large pipe 
may bring in air, heating it over a stove or furnace. As 
a last resort, cheesecloth may be placed around the open 
part of the window so that a large receptacle will be 
formed in the room, through which hot air passes out and 
cold air in; coming in through the meshes of the cloth, 
the cold air will be somewhat warmed and the draft pre- 
vented. 


REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, 
Harvard University. 

First.—General Progress. This is seen in the relations 
between the public and teachers, in professional litera- 
ture, both as to quantity and quality, in the published 
proceedings of leading educational associations. A not- 
able event for any community is the foundation of the 
Education Society, such as that of Brookline, where 
teachers get the intelligent co-operation of parents and 
others. Co-operation between teachers, as in the Com- 
mittees of Ten and Fifteen and in the conferences be- 
tween colleges and secondary schools, is now an estab- 
lished method. The interest in child study has produced 
a rapid growth in its literature; the study has brought 
out confirmation of many facts, and some new facts: one 
of its best aspects is the emphasis laid on study of indi- 
viduals. The bad results are hasty generalization, in- 
vestigations to discover commonplaces, tendency to re- 
gard child study as furnishing answers to all the prob- 
lems of education. 

Summer schools, when they help teachers to what they 
need, have proved a permanent stimulus to improve- 
ment; scholarships might well be provided by the state 
or by cities, to aid deserving teachers to enjoy these bene- 
fits. 

Second.—Progress in Course of Study. The old course 
was formal in content and method; moreover, there was 
a serious gap between grammar and high school. Most 
secondary school teachers have never studied their work 
as a profession, either before or after entering on their 
work. With all the present educational chaos, there is 
much intelligent planning. Enriching the grammar 
school by bringing down studies from the high school is 
only transitory; when these are put into the course of 
study without earlier qualitative and observational work, 
the change is too sudden and the work too difficult. Or 
such enrichment is made too easy, purely qualitative, ob- 
servational, because observation work had not been done 
earlier in the course. What is needed in enrichment is 
a revision of the entire course, in which nature study, 
language, art, manual training, will be represented in 
every grade. 

There is progress in flexibisity of high school pro- 
grammes; a child of thirteen years cannot properly 
choose his studies, but if properly prepared before, his 
teachers and parents can profitably choose for him, and 
in college he may choose for himself. There are many 
evidences that the high school is not to be regarded as 
especially preparatory or fitting for college. 

Third.—Extension of Supervision, Especially in Massa- 
chusetts. An eflicient system demands centralization of 
authority in one head. 

Fourth.—Professional Training. There is a growing 
insistence on a higher degree of scholarship in teachers. 
Lack of scholarship has been one of the chief faults of the 
normal school students. The opportunities and en- 
couragements offered by colleges and universities for 
training of secondary school teachers are evidence of the 
growth of belief in professional training. For several 
years pupils in one of the courses at Harvard have visited 
schools systematically, and reported on their visits; ar- 
rangements are now being made by which these students 
may do some teaching in the schools of Newton and 
Brookline. Another advance has lately been made at 
Harvard; that the students of education may get the 
benefit of coming in contact with men who are engaged 
in the work for which they are preparing, a course of lec- 
tures has been begun, and. Superintendent Dutton of 
Brookline has been appointed to lecture on the work of 
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superintendence. Boston has taken the lead in accepting 
the work of these students as equivalent to experience in 
teaching. The raise in women’s salaries in Boston may 
be mentioned as an example of educational progres». 
Brookline has taken an important step in the training 
class for college graduates. 

Two examples of arrested progress should be brought 
to your attention; one is the pedagogical museum, the 
other is state examination and certification of teachers. 
Both these interests are at a standstill for want of per- 
sous who are capable of attending to them, and who are 
available for the secretary of the state board. Of the 
four rooms in the State House-at his disposal for the 
museum, Secretary Hill has fitted up one in a way that 
promises much when the plan is carried out. 


THE DEAD LINE. 


BY N. C. SCHAEFFER, PH. D., 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

“Some Teachers Die Before They Are Ready for Burial.” 
The exegesis of this text is not difficult. It means that 
some teachers quit growing before they are ready to quit 
the schoolroom. What to do with teachers who have 
quit growing is a problem vastly more difficult to solve. 
Shall we pension them? Or is there a resurrection for 
teachers who have reached the dead line? The cate- 
chism distinctly affirms the resurrection of the dead in 
the world to come, but it does not say one word about a 

resurrection of the dead in the domain of pedagogy. 
Evidently one of the best things that can be done for 
the children in our schools is to keep the teachers from 
dying so long as they are not ready to quit the school- 
room. It takes life to beget life. It takes a growing 
mind to stimulate growth in other minds. Education re- 
sults primarily from the play of mind upon mind, from 
the intercourse of soul with soul, from a life-giving force 
or influence which the teacher exerts upon the pupils, 
causing their intellects to think, their hearts to expand, 
and their wills to act in accordance with the laws of nor- 
mal growth and development. Contact with nature, ac- 
cess to laboratories and libraries amounts to very tutle 
without the stimulus and guidance of other minds; the 
savage in the forest or upon the plains is in daily contact 
with nature; but from an educational point of view he 
is no better off than the girl who sweeps the laboratory 
or the servant who wheels the books from the library to 
the professor’s study. In treatises on education, nature 
is generally spelled with a capital le.ter, whilst humanity 
is written and printed with a small h,as if rocks and 
leaves and stuffed birds and mountains and rivers were 
possessed of the attributes of a divine personality, en- 
dowed with educative powers far above the forces which 
go forth from humanicy or from the living teacher. .1:as 
not the time come to emphasize the importance of the uv- 


ing teacher, to magnify the Socrates behind tne 
desk rather than his methou or the materials 
which he utilizes in feeding the minds of his 
pupils, and = in stimulating them to heaithy 


growth and activity? But these influences can not issue 
from a teacher who has reached the dead line, just as lit- 
tle as the species can be propagated from a dead tree by 
any process of budding, or grafting, or seeding. 

Death is caused by disease. Gray hairs are not a 
symptom from which you can draw any reliable infer- 
ences. The best teacher I ever had is now in his 
eightieth year. He is still the best teacher and drill- 
master in the faculty to which he belongs. Every stu- 
dent who came in contact with Agassiz felt this peculiar- 
ity without being able to denne it in words; and the same 
thing is true of hundreds of teachers who have grown 
gray in the service of their profession. For this reason 
it is all the more important that the teachers be kept 
growing while their years of service continue. 

An unfailing symptom of the disease under discussion 
becomes visible at institutes and other gatherings of 
teachers. In Pennsylvania we have devised the best sys- 
tem of institutes the world has ever knoan. All tne 
teachers are paid for their attendance; hence there are 
no absences except by reason of sickness. The revenue 
from the county treasury, from evening entertainments, 
and from other sources gives us money enough to secure 
the best talent in the English speaking world. For spe- 
cial worse we can divide the institute into sections. The 
general meetings give us the inspiration of numbers. 
Naturally a Pennsylvanian thinks of the annual institute 
as a means for keeping the teachers from dying before 
they are ready for burial. But I have noticed that when 
a teacher is rapidly nearing the dead line, he comes to 
the institute as if there were nothing more for him to 
learn. He listens to the lectures as the leading member 
of the church listens to the sermon, applying it to every- 

body but himself. I verily believe that the teacher who 
has been in the class-room for a decade needs the stimu- 
lating influence of an institute or state association far 


more than the beginner who has just come from the tonic 
atmosphere of the normal school. 

From the annual institute the mind turns to the edu- 
cational journal. No journal published in England or 
America is quite good enough for the teacher who is rap- 
idly moving towards the dead line, the growling peda- 
gogue who is continually finding fault with his pupils, 
the course of study, the board of directors, the text-books 
recently adopted—in short, with everybody and every: 
thing connected with the school system. I know ot no 
surer symptom that the teacher is very near the dead line 
than this dispositon to find fault with everything and 
everybody. 

There is a dead line in all professions. When a pro- 
fessional man quits studying, it is a sure sign cuat he is 
going towards the dead line. The lawyer hides the fact 
trom the public by associating with himself a bright 
voung attorney who is willing to do the major part of the 
work, and to accept the minor part of the fees in the hope 
that he too may some day attain fame and wealth. The 
physician hides the fact that he has quit studying by as- 
sociating with himself a young doctor fresh from the 
schools and the hospicals, posted on the latest methods 
of diagnosis and treatment. In critical cases the senior 
member of the firm is still invited to consultations where 
he is well paid for advice in approval of the heroic meas- 
ures adopted by his younger colleague. When a man in 
the pulpit reaches the dead line, some rich man in the 
congregation «endows a professorship to which the good 
man is elected, whilst his pulpit is filled by a younger and 
sprightlier man. If the professor reaches the dead line, 
the trustees make him professor emeritus. Henceforth 
his name and his titles grace the pages of the catalogue, 


Water Scorr PARKER, 
President Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. 


but the responsibility for efficient instruction rests upon 
younger men who still feel the need of achieving a repu- 
tation. In the vocation of .eaching, lapse of study means 
lapse of efficiency and ultimately innocuous desuetudae, if 
not mental stagnation for both teacher and pupils. At 
the University of Tubingen, a young docent of philosophy 
was inhabilitated, very much to the chagrin of the oid 
professor in that department. At theend of one semester 
only two auditors remained in his lecture room: the 
others had gone to his younger rival. The wife gave 
away the secret when she expressed surprise at the wan- 
ing popularity of her husband; for said she, ‘‘He still lec- 
tures from the same manuscript which he prepared 
twenty-five years ago, when his lecture room was full to 
overflowing.” 

But it is possible for a teacher to burn the midnight oil 
in study, and still to be dying at the core of his being. 
He may regard the difficult problem in mathematics and 
the knotty sentence in grammar as ends in themselves, 
and not as means to an end. If his chief interest is cen- 
tred in these rather than in the pupil to be taught, he will 
ultimately do more harm than good, because his chief in- 
terest is concentrated upon the wrong object, and he is in 
perpetual danger of rote work, of wearying his pupils in- 
stead of filling them with interest and life. Mechanical 
iteration is a fault that cannot be too severely condemned. 
“etter not to teach or preach than to weary.” 

In teaching decimals the first or the second time, the 
charm of novelty hangs round the work; but when one 
has taught detimals for ten years in succession, the sub- 
ject is apt to be as stale as victuals which have been 
warmed up over and over again. When the wife pre- 
pares oatmeal for the first time in her new home, the 


charm of novelty lends interest to what she is doing; 
but after she has prepared oatmeal 365 times in succes- 
sion, the novelty has departed from the process. If by 
and by a bright, healthy boy comes creeping down stairs, 
the interest in the preparation of the oatmeal is renewed. 
because interest in the growing boy makes her take a 
deep interest in the food which he needs to grow into 
health, strength, and maturity. The teacher whose chief 
interest centres in her pupils will never lose her interest 
in the branches which furnish the mental food on which 
those pupils are to grow into strength and maturity. To 
watch the growth and development of an immortal mind 
is a source of never-failing interest and stimulation. In 
the study of the pupil is to be found the tonic which wil) 
keep the teacher alive and cause her to grow so long as 
she remains in the schoolroom. This kind of study 
should not be confounded with that other kind of study 
which turns on “a pedagogical phantom” known as the 
child, and which consists in gathering a mass of statis- 
tics to be utilized in the preparation of books and review 
articles having as their primary aim the achievement of 
a reputation for original work. That kind of investiga- 
tion is valuable in its place, but so long as those who 
gather the statistics are afraid to ask questions of their 
facts, and to put an interpretation upon them, very little 
of real help can be expected from that source. The quiet 
assumption that our present methods of teaching need a 
re-construction based upon child study, and the admis- 
sion that the specialists in this line are not prepared to 
give us definite conclusions, whilst an entire generation 
of boys and girls is now going through the schools, and 
will have passed through the formative period of their 
lives before scientific child study can hope to furnish 
definite directions, is enough to make an earnest teacher 
commit suicide. It is not that kind of child study which 
is here recommended as a means to keep the teachers 
from dying. 

Teachers in the common schools are not the only per- 
sons who are in danger of reaching the dead line. Those 
who are engaged in supervision are equally in danger. 
When the principal of a school decides every question 
from the financial point of view, it is a symptom that 
teaching 1s becoming .or him a traue, and a deeper study 
of childhood is the best remedy to be prescribed in his 
case. If a superintendent spends all his energies in cod- 
dling his school board or in trying to impress the com- 
munity with a sense of the importance of the work which 
he is accomplishing, it is a sure sign that his chief inter- 
est is centred in self, not in the children. At other times 
the first dangerous symptom is an everlasting desire to 
introduce something new into the course of study. Some 
one has said that it is an awful thing to put an inexperi- 
enced girl, without special training, in charge of a room 
rull of children, but that it is more awful to put a young 
graduate fresh from college in charge of a system of city 
or borough schools; but I conceive that it is still more 
awful to let loose upon a body of teachers a lecturer 
whose views on education change every other day. If 
the lecturer happens to be a supervisor of schools, the 
prayer-books in use throughout the churches should ve 
amended so as to include in the litany the petition: 
‘From instability of aim and method in our schools, good 
Lord, deliver us.”’ Only one thing worse can be con- 
ceived, and that is putting the teachers and the pupils 
under the supervision of a man who has reached the dead 
line. 


CHILD STUD\y. 
BY MISS SARA E. WILTSE, BOSTON. 


This work is extending so fast that no history of it 
can include it all. Illinois, California, Michigan, New 
York, Iowa, and Nebraska have state societies. Illinois 
has associations in northern, central, and southern sec 
tions. in the state are twenty local societies or round- 
tables. Michigan has been organized by the state de- 
partment of public instruction. California is one of the 
foremost states, with Stanford University and the State 
University leading in the work. 

In the East, several cities, among them Charleston, S. 
C., and Providence, R. I., have their clubs. 

President G. Stanley Hall specializes on the biological 
side, Professor Earl Barnes on the social side. Botn 
have done much by syllabi and questionaires. Miss Wil- 
liams at New Jersey normal and Miss Calkins at Welles- 
ley ave gathered much through their pupils. The work 
ot Principal Russell at Worcester normal is well known. 

Mr. Bohannan has studied over 1,000 cases of peculiar 
and exceptional children. Especially beautiful or bright 
children have peculiar characters. Slow children should 
never be called dull or blockheads. 

Dr. Wilkins is interested in children’s drawings; he 
thinks there has been too much attention paid to indus- 
trial drawing, instead of to the development of the cnild. 

Mies Shinn finds that taste is not so dominant a sense 
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with infants as had been supposed; sight is influential 
very early. 

Very few teachers know how to train the religious in- 
stinct; they expect children to have the experience of 
st. Paul. 

Nothing more ridiculous has been done in child study 
than is often done in the kindergarten; there is too much 
study of books, of Froebel, instead of studying the child. 


DISCUSSION. 
BY SARAH L, ARNOLD, BOSTON. 


Every teacher should know what other teachers are 
doing; whatever we think of it, we can’t afford to be 
ignorant of what is done in child study. There is dan- 
ger of thinking more of our scheme of work than of the 
children. One teacher I found making a failure because 
she was trying to get her pupils to do as much as a pre- 
vious brighter class had done. In another school I found 
the children in the first grade older than are usually 
found in that grade, because they had sold papers, ete., 
Lut not interested. The teacher complained that they 
were dull. I asked them how many had ever earned 
money, how much ten cents a day would amount to in 
a week, and all of us were surprised at their answers to 
such questions. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


PRESIDENT OF SECTION CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, 
Principal of Normal School, Westtield, 

It has become a question whether high schools should 
any longer have in view preparation for college. Books 
stale and books stupid keep the problem of Englisn be- 
fore us. The outcome of the preparation in English is 
disgust with literature. Separate preparation for sev- 
eral colleges is necessary, merely because they can’t agree 
on requirements. It takes at least two hours to certify a 
pupil properly for college. After spending several days 
at this unnecessary labor, I concluded I would no longer 
do it, but let my pupils take the examination. 

Preparation for college is interesting, the pupils are 
interesting, but there are these unnecessary irritations. 


NEEDED MODIFICATIONS OF COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE -REQUIREMEN(S. 
BY CHARLES 8. MOORE, 
Principal of High School, New Bedford. 

In the last fifteen years there has been a great increase 
in the scope of work demanded of the high schoois. The 
colleges do not understand the conditions under which 
ihe high schools are working, but they are trying to 
understand these. The truth is dawning thatthe coileges 
exist to carry on the work begun in the lower schools. 
Schools exclusively preparatory or having large prepara- 
tory classes have been able to meet the deniands of the 
colleges; but emall high schools find it a very difficult 
problem to prepare a few pupils. Yet for these few, two 
or three a year, they must keep open a highroad to col- 
lege; one must say highroads, for the colleges can not 
agree on what they want. Colleges must agree on ad- 
mission requiremenis before we can have the close 
articulation needed. Too few men in college faculties 
are fitted by experience to speak for high schools. Une 
principal says, “It should be possible that a pupil may go 
on up to graduation day before he chooses his college.” 
Another complains of the “ever-increasing difficulty in 
fitting; that it is impossible to fit for Harvard unless by 
outside work.” Many pupils regard Greek as a key with 
which to enter college, and then to be thrown away; the 
difficulty of the mathematics option is prohibitive, as it 
is intended to be. Likewise the laboratory method in 
science is made much easier to pass than the book 
method, though many teachers have serious doubts as to 
the laboratory in the secondary school; Professor Dol- 
bear says it is crushing out science. 

The Committee of Ten and conferences are adding to 
cur work. They want time increased for subjects, as 
history, without giving credit for it. United States his- 
tory is crowded out of the preparatory school because it 
is not required by college. In English admission re- 
cuirements, why have one set of books one year, and 
another set another year? The pupils are not benefited 
by the change, and the expense is greatly increased. In 
the examination the pupil should have the text and a 
lexicon in translaticn work, for often the whole para- 
sraph hangs on a single pivotal word. 

A test in advanced work should include lower work, 
and render examination in the latter unnecessary. His- 
tory, elementary Latin, and cither elementary Greek or 
plane geometry might be got out of the way by an ex- 
amination two years before the final. 

A graduate of any one of the courses offered by the 
Committee of Ten shoulu be admitted by college or tech- 


nical school. I know of a school with pupils fitting .or 
fourteen different colleges, no two with same admission 
requirements. 


DISCUSSION. 
BY PRINCIPAL JOHN TETLOW, BOSTON. 


The recommendations of Mr. Moore are essentially the 
same as those of a circular signed by him and several 
other high school principa!s, and may be both answered 
at once. The first two pages of the circular apply to 
Harvard only. If I were chairman of the committee on 
entrance requirements at any other college, I would be 
unable to understand why that circular were addressed 
tome. I am not now interested in the details of the cir- 
cular or of Mr. Moore's paper, because I don’t like the 
methou this committee has taken of pushing its views. 
There is an organization whose business it is to deal with 
these matters. The Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools has created the New England Commis- 
sion on Entrance Requirements. It is the function of 
this commission to secure co-operation between the col- 
leges and the secondary schools. Do you suppose the 
colleges of New England would give heed to a few small 
high schools of one state appealing as individuals, when 
those colleges have an organization supported at con- 
siderable cost for the express purpose of attending to 
this? 


Mr. ALLEN, 
New Bedford High School. 

Our school, in which I am teacher of physies, fits very 
few for conege, and does that with muc. trouble. I be- 
lieve that when I fit students for Harvard in physics, | 
am not giving them what they ought to have. And when 
I spend time and energy on them outside of school hours, 
as I have done,I consider that I am guilty of a breach of 
trust towards my other pupils. 


Mn. C. C. Ramsay, 
Principal of High School, Fall River. 

Harvard is the only college requiring physics, and I 
um quite willing to let the authorities there decide what 
they want. The chief point is to secure uniformity and 
simplicity of requirements. 


HOW FAR 1S THE INDIVIDUAL METHOD OF IN- 
STRUCTION POSSIBLE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 
BY P. W. SEARCH, 

Superintendent Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 

This paper is not the statement of a mere theory, but 
the presentation of the resultant findings of definite ex- 

perimental investigations. 

Individualism in education is not a method, but a great 
vivifying, permeating spirit, seeking the demolition of 
mechanical environment in schools, and finding for the 
worker that individual placement, individual develop- 


development of the pupil more than the development of 
the subject of study. 

2. The transformation of the instructor who insists on 
personal presentation of all details into the inspiring 
director of the original operations of others. 

3. The placement of the pupil where he can get the 
greatest good to himself, with classification entirely a 
temporary matter. 

4. Prior to all thought of quantity advancement, the es- 
tablishment of the self-reliant, independent, trained 
worker. 

5. The requirement that each step in the work shall be 
thoroughly covered before the pupil can pass on. 

6. The removal of all time assignment and foreign in- 
centive; and the substitution of reliance on ethical 
motive and developed interest for the performance of work. 

7. The early development of a plan for measuring 
school results in terms of power to do. The greatest 
promise in college and school effectiveness lies in reform 
along this line. 

8. The presentation to the worker of unlimited oppor- 
tunity for advancement, with no requirement excepting 
for endeavor, with each day a beginning day, with no 
possibility of non-promotion, with no losses during sicx- 
ness excepting in time, and with no dead-time because of 
waiting while others are qualifying. 

No great success is possible without recognition of 
these conditioning basic principles. Tried by the old 
standards and environed byiron-clad requirement, the in- 
divicual method will be unproductive. 

Individualism in education holds that the ordinary 
class method fails to recognize the higher physiological, 
intellectual, and ethical needs of the student; that it is 
wasteful in time, profligate in life-energies, unjust in dis- 
crimination, non-ethical in impulse, and does not hold to 
the school all who there belong. 

The following table presents the quantity accomplishment of 
aclass of twenty pupils working by the individual method. 
Study, Cesar; time, 150 hours, léss special occasions ; plan, 
90 minutes of laboratory work per day, during which period 


the pupil made what progress fit his circumstances with no 


opportunity to rely on others. There was no Latin work done 
outside the period, all the study, preparation, recitation, and 
examination being done within that time. Each pupil remained 
on a given chapter until it was thoroughly his own. With the 
work in Cesar were carried also all the usual grammatical drill, 
composition, Roman history, and parallel readings. These 
twenty pupils did not begin Cwsar simultaneously, but the 150 
hours of each is reduced to a common basis for easy compari- 
son. These pupils carried also work in mathematics, science, 
history, literature, drawing, music, manual training and gym- 
nasium drill. The table is intended to show, first of all, the 
natural differentiation in working ability. Other studies would 
show approximately the same results as Latin. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1. These pupils had each the advantage of drill in every 
exercise, and thoroughly mastered the same. There was 
no recitation of assigned fragments, and no skipping of 


TABLE SHOWING DIFFERENTIATION IN WORKING ABILITY OF TWENTY FREE STUDENTS 


WORKING IN CLESAR THROUGH AN AGGREGATE PERIOD OF 150 HOURS. 


Book IL. 35 CHAPTERS, 


| Book III, 29 CHAPTERS. | Book IV. 388 CHAPTERS, 


PUPIL. Book I. Cr ar Ks, | 
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ment, and individual progress which best conserve his 
needs. The subject assigned me, as it is generally under- 
stood, is individuation, which is only an important part 
of a greater whole. 

To attain any height of success the individual method 


‘demands: -- 


1. The teacher of capable scholarship, who loves the 


parts. Each one qualified on every chapter, every line, 
and every word. 

2. The majority of the pupils in 150 hours covered the 
heavier half of four books in Caesar with collateral work. 
By the usual plan this requires 250 .o 300 hours. Beyond 
this, it is safe to say, the first fifty-four chapters require 
as much time as the succeeding 102 chapters. 
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3. The brighter pupils were not restricted from what- 
ever advance accomplishment was best for their indi- 
vidual cases. 

4. The slower pupils and those physically weak were 
not hurried prematurely into difficulties beyond their 
strength. Each step was an ethica: step; each piece oi 
work, a source of conscious pride and satisfaction. There 
were no drags in the class. By the class plan some of 
these pupils would find their work in Latin valueless, 
would omit the study, or, discouraged, disappear from the 
school. In this instance, Latin meant something to 
them, and sometimes the slowly-taken steps prepared for 
greater ultimate victory. 

5. Sonie of these pupils had special physiological needs. 
One girl was sick two months. While sick she was not 
worried about school work, and returning, took up the 
work where she had dropped it. Another was at that 
critical adolescent period where all the life-energies are 
centred in vital organic change. She needed accommo- 
cation and found it. Another pupil was of consumptive 
tendency, and had opportunity to do just what he could. 
The strong and the weak, the quick and the slow, the 
child of wealth and the one carrying heavy home re- 
sponsibilities worked side by side; but the rate of 
progress of one was never an inconvenience to the other. 

6. To all these workers each day was a day of normal 
advancement. There could be no non-promotion dis- 
couragement, no “riding of ponies” or other helps, no rot- 
ten work. The thought of class gradation was largely 
lost in realization of the individual fitness of school work. 

7. Whiue the conduct of work was largely individual 
there were always pupils practically near enough to- 
gether for occasional class exercise whenever desired. 

8. In the light of this plain showing of the enormous 
diuerences in the working ability of pupils, it is morally 
unjust to expect them to work by uniform assignments, 
methods, and advancement. 

This particular table is presented in illustration of one 
thing only, and .uat is differentiation in working ability. 
Stronger tables are at command covering quantity of 
work, which is of secondary importance. This table 
should not be reproduced without attendant data. 

These results and needs in Latin are illustrative of es- 
sential principles in all other departments of work, to 
find expression, however, in varied application and pro- 
cedure. The magnificent work, in Latin and Greek, of 
Miss Ida Brock Haslup at Pueblo, Col.; in mathematics, 
of Mrs. A. R. Hernbrook at Evansville, Ind.; in science, 
of Professor J. T. Draper at Oakland, Cal.; in literature, 
of Miss Mary E. Turner at Los Angeles, Cal.; and in his- 
tory, of Miss Mary E. Wilder at Gloucester, Mass., are 
all demonstrative of what can be done in studies of sup- 
posed greatest difficulty. 

But greater than any method is the active spirit of in- 
dividualism which takes the pupil all in. Basic to 
everything is that happy condition where pupil and 
teacher work side by side in the divine laboratory, ana 
where the school meets life at every point of practical 
contact. The school must unbend itself and provide 
training in keeping with the demands of life. The great 
est danger in the present high school lies in the tendency 
to lift it away from the people. The presence of a large 
commercial school in the city is almost always an evi- 
dence that the high school is not accomplishing its entire 
purpose. The extraordinary growth of the high schools 
at »icchburg and Brookline wili find chief explanation in 
the fact that they are in touch with the demands of life 

The conservation of the individual, then, is possible in 
the high and other schools. Its .egitimate consequences 
be:— 

1. ‘i. we holding of larger numbers in the school. 

2. Better health, physically, intellectually,and morally. 

3. More and beiter work accomplished. 

4. Greater enthusiasm and earnestness. 

5. .ue introduction of more students to higher educa- 
tion. 

6. Better preparation for the demands of life. 

The extent to which the individual method of instruc- 
tion is possible in the high school is purely a question of 
the quality of the teacher and of opportunity given by 
those in authority. 


DISCUSSION. 
Wallace E. Mason, principal high school, Orange: ‘ine 
tendency has been towards’ centralization, sys- 
tematization. The cry is “classify”; it would be truer 


if it were “crucify.” Electives only partially solve the 
problem. In this way, Principal Whitcomb, of Somer- 
ville, has avoided most of the trouble, better than any one 
else I know of. In most schools, especially small ones, 
options cost too much. 

For two years, with the individual method, I have had 
the pleasure of leading pupils through geometry, where 1 
wed to drive a class. This system does not lend itself 


well to show off. There are no dull boys, but there are 
some dull courses and more dull methods. 

Question.—Would not this system require many more 
teachers? 

Superintendent Search.—The number of pupils to the 
teacher should be smaller than it usually is. The reason 
why many special schools do extraordinary work is be- 
cause they have few pupils in aclass. But the individual 
method can be worked to handle as many as any other. 
It will not do to attempt to divide up the time among 
forty pupils. 

Superintendent G. I. Aldrich.—What I want to know is 
how this one teacher spends the ninety minutes with 
twenty pupils in Caesar. 

Superintendent Search.—It is not a method, but a 
great underlying principle that [| am advocating. No 
two teachers will follow this principle by the same 
method, 

State Agent J. W. MacDonald.—There is a fallacy in 
tuis idea. lt is a mistake to think that because all the 
pupils have gone over the same ground, all have got the 
same good from it. Quintilian investigated this 1,800 
years ago, and decided for the class method. 

Superintendent Edgerly.—lIf ten or fifteen minutes are 
lost in the class trying to makea slower pupil under- 
stand, must he not have at least the same time outside? 

Principal Mason.—No. In the class, that time is taken 
hecause you are trying to make the slower pupil under- 
stand what the quicker pupils know, in order to keep the 
class together. 

Principal Chapin.—Would not the logic of the indi- 
vidual method do away with the graded school? 

Superintendent Search.—The school should be graded 
as to opportunities, but ungraded as to ability of pupils. 
The main thing is to plan how we can take care of the 
child as an individual. 

Ray Greene Huling.—There is a useful idea in the plan 
which can be applied in laboratory work in the sciences, 
in mathematics, particularly the reviews, and in ad- 
vanced work in language, ancient and modern; but it 
doesn’t seem to me the school ought to be dominated by 
such a methcd in any such degree as to break up the plan 
of gradation, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


LITERATURE IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BY PROFESSOR ARLO BATES, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The only person in the world who knows exactly how 
children should be brought up is the man or woman who 
never had one. By the same reasoning it would seem to 
follow that the only man who can know precisely how 
grammar school children should be taught must be he 
who has never tried it, and 1 therefore feel particularly 
well qualified to advise you who have. 

Speaking seriously, I have given not a little thought 
to the question how far children are susceptible to the 
influence of literature; what literature is best fitted for 
them, and how they should be trained in its appreciation. 

I am glad to speak this afternoon of such conclusions 
as I have reached, because they may at least suggest, if 
they do 1ot convince. It is because the use of literature, 
if it ve rightly used, is necessarily educational as distin- 
guished from examinational that Iam _ especially in- 
terested in its introduction into the schools. 

It is my conviction that there is no other way in 
which, for a given expenditure of force, so much may be 
done to develop the mind of a child as by the use of litera- 
ture. The child is siow to gather from life any adequate 
conception of the relation of one truth to another. It is 
evident that through literature may be imparted to chil- 
dren a knowledge of general truth. Every teacher knows 
that, in dealing with children, the ultimate appeal is to 
their feelings. That there is within the reach of teachers 
no other means of cultivating the emotions of youth 
equal to literature seems to me a proposition too self- 
evident to need demonstration. 

By literature children are most effectively taught the 
sreat realities of life. This may sound absurd. Chil- 
(ren, may be your instant thought, learn the realities of 
life by tumbling down stairs and bumping their precious 
noses; by unmistakable, impressive contact with the fist 
of a pugnacious school fellow or the slipper of a parent 
conscientious and old-fashionedly of the opinion of Solo- 
mon; by being hungry or uncomfortably stuffed with 
‘1nanksgiving turkey; by heat and cold, by sweetness 
and sourness, by hardness and softness. 

It is evidently true that children are taught the phy- 
sical realities by their senses, but the physical is not the 
whole of life. It is hardly necessary at this late day to 
call attention to the fact that the intangible is after all 
the most tangible of realities; that in childlife the mental 
has effective influences more real than the physical. 

The child lives in a world made up largely of dreams. 


of misunderstandings, and, above all, of speculation. 
The fundamental aim of education is to open and develop 
his mind until it is able to receive and to seize upon the 
true meaning and value of the intellectual and ethical 
side of life. If the child has been duly impressed with 
that ingeniously-written fable which relates to Wash- 
ington and his hatchet, he gets some idea of the relation 
between virtue and joy in the abstract. A notion very 
likely faint, but none the less genuine, remains in his 
mind of truth and its desirability. 

A small lad of ten, upon whom had been lavished an 
abundance of moral precepts nothing less than painful, 
recently appalled his mother by remarking with delight- 
ful naivete that he had been reading at school “The Lit- 
tle Merchant” in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘Parents’ Assistant,” 
and from it that he had learned how mean and foolish it 
is to lie. . 

“But, my dear son,” the mother cried in horror, ‘I’ve 
been telling you that since you were born.” 

-O, of course,” he replied, ‘but that never interested 
me. 

Now, | do not mean to insist upon fiction as a means of 
inculeating moral truths, but this incident seemed to me 
to‘iuustrate the illuminating power of literature. 

Unecultivated people are slow to generalize, and chil- 
dren rarely do so, unless it be in the region of fancy. 
.ue man cr woman into whom the child will grow will, in 
shaping life, be guided mainly by the emotions. Whetuer 
gcod or ill, will be determined by the nature of his feel- 
ings, and so it follows that it is of the utmost importance 
in education to develop the emotions nobly and highly. 

Sometimes to put a boy in touch with the significance 
of a single word is to give him a deep and thrilling mental 
experience. Teachers should have the courage of their 
own enthusiasm. Unless tne teacher, in whose class 
Tommy Trotters, of Wayback alley, goes through some 
swinging ballad, is able to make the boys see that there 
is a relation between the spirit of the piece and the grimy 
existence into which he has been born, she has in so far 
failed oi making the most of her opportunities. 

The best literature is so essentially human; it so 
truly and irresistibly appeals to human instincts, that for 
its appreciation, even by children, nothing is needed but 
that it be understood. I am talking of that prose and 
verse in which wisdom and emotion are expressed with 
ell the force of imaginative conviction. 

Speaking broadly, however, the literature best for 
adults is the literature best for children. The pupils at 
the grammar school age are impressionable. Let them 
vet from the best what they are avle to get. Remember 
that a little of the best is better than the whole of what is 
inferior. 

Do not suppose that because I have been speaking in 
« way which has perhaps sounded too assured and too 
theoretical that I am blind to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. I am only profoundly impressed by the need of 
having something done. Teaching everywhere, and per- 
haps most of all teaching in the lower grades, calls for 
patience, self-sacrifice, and, above all, for steadfast will- 
ingness to undertake the impossible. Knowing as I do 
the earnest spirit which makes teaching in this country 
one of the most noble professions, I feei sure that there 
is nothing needed beyond showing that a thing is wise. 
Many teachers have found the time for literary work, and 
there are undoubtedly those here to-day who, speaking 
from their own experience, are better fitted to talk to you 
on this topic than I am. They have shown that the 

‘ng can be done, that time may somehow be found; 
and if the teachers of the Massachusetts grammar schools 
can but be convinced that literature should be taught in 
their grade, they may safely be trusted to find out some- 
how a way. 


LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOLS. 


BY HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian, Boston Public Library. 


THE PUBLIC 


The nature, amount, and method of the use of a library 
by teachers are matters which belong properly to the nor- 
mal school; and 1 insist that the time may come when 
a study of the use of a .vrary will form a definite part of 
the normal school course. 

The grammar school pupil has reached an age when 
his use may be maue systematic. There has been of late 
years so much laudation of “browsing in libraries,’’ that 
there is Janger lest the need cf system in the use of a lib- 
rary may be altogther lost sight of. In poetry, in the 
literature that appeals to his emotions, the reader may 
browse to advantage, for such books are not to give 
knowledge so inuch as to make impressions. This is the 
literature of power. but there is also the literature of 
knowledge, of science. The student should approach this 
witn a definite inquiry. But, first of all, the avenue of 
approach must be known. The use of a great library in- 
volves the use of tools, and tnis should be learnt early 
Yet observation tells librarians that not one person iD 
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twenty begins the use of a library with such knowledge. 
We see students wasting days in vagarious inquiry for 
lack of patience to give a single hour to the study of a 
catalogue. The grammar schooi pupi! should be taught 
what a bibliography is, what a catalogue is, the nature of 
a dictionary as distinguished from a classified catalogue, 
what part of the library is represented in catalogues, 
what is the scheme of classification in use, what is the 
function of a preface, an index, a table of contents. 

The next step brings us to the use of the books. ‘T'here 
is little so staggering to the youth as these lists of 100 
Lest books, ninety-nine of which are as dull to him as 
Aguinas, and the 100th as much beyond his depth, Let 
him understand that as to books to be read for pleasure 
a variance of taste is permissible. But when you send 
him to 1 scientific book, send him with a definite subject 


of inquiry, which that book alone will answer. Do not 


tell him that Macaulay is an excellent book to read. that 
intelligent people find Macaulay as fascinating as a novel. 
Send him to Macaulay with a definite, historical inquiry; 
or, better sul, frame an inquiry that involves the com- 
parison of the views of several historians. It is worth 


more to the pupil to make an analysis or abstract of a 


great master than to try to write something original out 
of his own gonsciousness. 

What the library cannot do: It cannot furnish text- 
books, nor dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, etc., with 
which the schools should be furnished, nor a great num. 
ber of copies of a few books. What the library can do: 


It can give special privileges to teachers, it may select 
and reserve on speciai shelves booxs for topical research 
in subjects assigned in the school course, it may place 
smaller collections of this nature at the branches of the 
library when the funds permit, similar collections may 


be placed in the schools; in the meantime it has printed 
a list of some 1,000 selected books for younger readers. 

The library may furnish books, and mechanism for the 
distribution of these books and officials zealous to ex 
plain this mechanism; but all this will be relatively 
futile without systematic effort on the part of the 
teachers. It is a small matter to induce children to read: 
the average child of to-day reads too many books rather 
than too few. The proplem is to get him to use the right 
books in the right way. 

You and we are alike engaged in an educational work: 
by all means, let us co-operate seriously, deliberately, 
systematically. 


LITERATURE AND Ak. INSTRUCTION. 


BY J. FREDERICK HOPKINS, 
Director of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 

The problem is to make a grammar school boy or gir! 
as rich a factor as possible in the social life of the future. 
Literature and art instruction contribute very largely to 
that enl. We do not expect, in our art work in the 
schools, to develop artists any more than we expect to 
develop authors. But we do mean to cultivate an appre- 
ciation of beauty. Literature and art instruction both 
lcok to the development of individual power. 

We should try to get at the spirit of art work to grasp 
the power of the masters. A poem is not unlike a paint- 
ing in general conception and meaning, and intelligent 
study of the relation between them broadens the mind. 

Art instruction in the public schools is something not 
to be up in the clouds, something not to be dragged out 
once a week and useu mechanically. It is a good tning 
to develop the pupil's appreciation of life. It is a good, 
plain, old-fashioned worker for the uplifting of the 
schools. 

In studying a poem, we try to get at the spirit of the 
master, to appreciate his selection of words or figures. 
After such an exercise, ask your pupils to describe to you 
with closed eyes the picture that the poem presents to 

_their mental vision. ‘However crude the expression, a 
picture remains upon the child’s mind that can never be 
eradicated. 

Our pupils should learn to appreciate the beauties of 
Copley square, with the four noble buildings surrounding 
it. Were these -uildings in the old world, we would 
deem them worth a special itinerary to view them. 


PRIMARY SECTION. 


ALLOWING CHILDREN TO CHOOSE. 


BY JENNIE B. MERRILL, PH. D., 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, New York City. 
The followingsyllabus was sent out for consideration: — 
1. (a.) Give instances where you have allowed a child 
to choose vpon the matter. (b.) We e you allowed free- 
dom of choice when a child? (c.) Effects. 
2. Did the child desire to choose and choose promptly? 
3. Was the choice independent or infiuenced ? 
4. Have repeated choosings made the choosing easier”? 


5. Under the same conditions, did the child always 
choose in like manner? 

6. What was the effect upon obedience? 

In reply to 1, these instances were given: To go into 
the parlor and shake hands with the company or stay 
out; to have chair moved back from the table or keep 
lands off the dishes; to continue musie or not; what 
presents to give; what color of muslin covering for 
books; what games to have; how to spend the vacation; 
when to study and how long; choice of decoration for 
room; choice of punishments and rewards, etc., ete. 

In answer to the question, ‘““Were you allowed freedom 
of choice as a cu! one mother wrote, “Never! My 
very ribbons were selected for me, and the color of my 
dresses.” She gave as a result, a vacillating disposi- 
tion and the hatred of any responsibility. Another said 
that she had always had her choice in matters of dress, 
as well as in many other things, and that while it had 
tended to make her independent, it had never made her 
wilful. 

To 3 and 4 the replies were varied. In some cases the 
cilildren were loth to choose, desiring that older persons 
should decide for them, and seeming, in one or two in- 
stances, Lo grow more and more distrustful of their own 
indgment. One child absolutely refused to make any 
choice. Being asked whether he would rather go to the 
Zoo and see the animals or see the merry-go-round, he 
replied, ‘‘Wherever you go.” When asked what picture 
in acertain book he liked best, he said, “All the pic- 
tires”; and when questioned as to which of two toys he 
wanted, “I want both.” In other cases the children 
manifested the greatest delight in choosing, and mani- 
festly grew in independence and judgment. One little 
girl mourned because her teacher decided everything for 
the school! In regard to whether the choice was inde- 
pendent or influenced, it was proved to be the smaller 
children, naturally, who had the least ‘‘backvone,”’ some 
of them even invariably choosing the same color as thei 
companions. One case was given, however, of a Gliuiis 
who, allowed to make his choice at playtime of three 
dolls, one of which, the largest, was minus a leg, one 
dressed in ‘soldier’ clothes, and one a ‘‘baby” doll, al- 
Ways, and despiteattempted influencing, chosethe “baby” 
doll, saying ...uc the big one was sick, the boy doll wasn't 
a doll, and the baby was .u.e one he wanted! 

“Under the same condition, did tue child always cnoose 
in like manner?” As a general thing they did. Dr. Ar- 
nold cited one instance which came under her own ob- 
servation, of a little girl who had been called to the mid 
dle of the kindergarten “circle. She turned, twisted, 
and wriggled, until finally she was asked why she did not 
choose, when she burst forth with, “He isn’t here!” Sne 
had always been in the habit of choosing the same child. 

‘What was the effect upon obeaience?” The answers 
indicated, almost without exception, that it was a potent 
aid. One rather intractable boy, after being allowed his 
choice in various things, submitted cheerfully whenever 
he could see the reason for any demand. Another, ordi- 
narily allowed his choice inregard to clothes, was toldone 
afternoon to put on a suit which he disliked. He was 
heard to deliberate, “Shall 1?—-shall I?” but finally did 
the right thing. Another had a strong desire one sum- 
mer, while in the country, to take music lessons. He 
was permitted to do so, and entered upon the practicing 
with zest. After a while he grew tired and wished to dis- 
continue the lessons until he went back to the city, but 
was told that he must take his choice,—give up the les- 
sons for good and all, or continue them uninterruptedly. 
He chose .uwe latter, and never after had to be urged to 


” 


practice. 

tive children every chance to make a choice: Learn- 
ing to decide is a matter of training. We learn to do by 
doing. In adults who were not ailowed choice as chil- 
dren, we find vacillation, irritation under advice, and a 
general dislike of responsibility. A line of course must 
be drawn between cases where ehildren may and may not 
choose, but when they are given a choice, abide vy it. 
Let them take the consequences, and learn by expert- 
ence. Giving a child Jiberty to decide awakens respect 
for his own opinion as well as for the opinions of others, 
and tends, as Dr. Arnold says, to wevelop moral thought. 

Children should be given time to decide, and, moreover, 
not be forced to decide. The atmosphere of the true 
kindergarten is to give choice. ‘ihe result of giving chil- 
dren choice is better judgment and a habit of weighing 
pros and cons. In order to train tuem for a republic, 
they must learn to choose on principle. 


PRIMARY READING. 
BY MRS. REBECCA S&S. POLLARD, CHICAGO. 

Phonics are the means used in the Pollard system to 
further good reading. The position that the letter has 
determines its sound. The repeated marking of words 
secures good spelling. The beginning work is slow, but 


the structure after that is reared rapidly. Monosyllables 
are first given for marking, and then the exceptions. 
The Pollard system brings into play all the faculties. 
First, classiued printed work is given the children for 
marking—thus saving their eyes from the strain of the 
usual blackvoard copying. Next there is tue pronuncia- 
tion of these words, and then reading. 

Are we to permit children to pronounce our language 
incorrectly? As achiid reads, so he talks. If he is igno- 
rant of diacritical marks, he gets nothing in the diction- 
ary to help him but misspelled words. Three years in 
the Pollard system will enable him to pronounce every 
word in the dictionary. 

It is objected that by this method he does not catch the 
meaning. We are not obliged to catch what we already 
have. Imagine the teachers of Daniel Webster or Henry 
Clay or Abraham ...ncoln saying to them aicer the read- 
ing of some simple sentence in the first reader, “Now, 
Henry, or Daniel, or Abraham, tei. me what that means!” 
Would you not suppose that some resentment woulu have 
heen shown? 

Results can be accomplished in many and imerior 
ways, just as wonderful work can be done in wood with 
a common pen-knife; but one can but wonder, looking 
at such work, what could have been done with tools 
suited to the artisan’s powers. In the higher grades, in 
sehools where ...e so-called word-method is used, aii the 
way through, the child has to rely upon the ceacher for 
pronunciation, and after he gets uie pronunciation, read 
over the werds for the though*, instead of getting the les- 
sons himself, and conquering new worlds witnout the aid 
of the teacher. Consequently there is much loss of time, 
and a hesitancy and repetition of words. So it is that in 
many schools where the Pollard method is now boing 
used, the second and third Pollard readers have to be 
used in the high grades. 

I visited a school where the teacher was developing the 
iden of aman. Holding thepicture up,sheinsisted, ‘‘Now, 
children, this is not a man,—not a real, live man!” In 
another school the teacher discoursed so at length upon 
some equally obvious fact that a little girl, a visitor who 
had never been in a schoolroom before, spoke out and 
said wearily, “‘O, I wish she would tell us something we 
don’t know!” After such exhibitions as these, I feel 
something like the drunken man, who, attempting un- 
successfully to get out of a forest, at last sat down and 
said, “I'll wait till this large procession gets by!” 

It has been sa... that much learned in the collard sys- 
tem is burdensome. itis not. As soon as the pronuncia- 
tion is learned, the d:acritical marks are discarded. Isa 
seulptor burdened in his finishing touches by tne scaffold- 
ing used in the preliminary work? Or a man’s progress 
impeled by the remembrance of the tottering steps he 
took when an infant? 

Shakespeare used 15,000 words for dramatic purposes. 
Milton, 8,000 for poetical purposes; Choate, 11,000 for 
legal! purposes,--while but a poor thousand are in ordi- 
nary use No wonder humanity sometimes seems so 
stupid! 

I am tired of hearing about “enriching the course of 
study.” To fritter away the time of the child is to rop 
him. Not all things should be learned a little, but a few 
things well. Colonel Parker, in tue National Association 
of Teachers, told us to talk to the children of sunsets and 
hills and rivers,—and never to mind about the reading 
that they would learn to read anyhow. Yes, in such a 
case, they would learn to read anyhow! 

What you wish the child to feel, to imitate, read to him 
with earnestness and enthusiasm, O, ye sculptors of the 
finest marble,—-sowers of seed that will never die! 


DISCUSSION. 
LY SUPERINTENDENT EBEN H. DAVIS, CHELSEA. 


| have never felt that there was but one method. .10Ww- 
ever, I have a few objections to the Pollard system after 
looking into it carefully. It is not natural nor psycho- 
logical with little children. No phonics are used with 
the child in learning to talk, yet his enunciation is good. 
(I speak of one brought up in a euicured home.) No rules 
for walking or talking are needed by the little ones. If 
they were used they would prevent natural self-reiiance. 
Mrili in sound is helpful at the proper’ time. A good 
model in the teacher is better than all rules. 

New words are ordinarily taken up without difficulty. 
The child learns from analogy. Sound always interferes 
with good spelling. The deaf mute never misspells. 
There is no nse in calling attention to words at the out- 
set. In the Pollard system the words are grouped ac 
cording to sound. It must limit and fetter the child’s 
powers. There is a difference of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes zood reading. It is only good where ‘here is 
expression. There must be no thought of rules. 

Superintendent Balliet, Springueld.—-The Pollard sys 
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Fichte styled gymnastics a vital part of education. 


Habitual firmness, if sympathetic, is a rare quality 
in a teacher. 


Neyer forget that manhood and womanhood rank 
higher than methods of instruction. 


Methodical discipline is as much needed to-day as 
ingenious tact, and in some quarters it is more needed. 


It is safe to discount the true merit of any man who 
is jealous of the reception of his ideas) The genu- 
inely great man is so confident of the ultimate 
triumph of his ideas that he pities in quiet those so 


ignorant as not to accept them. 


ACCURACY IN ADDITION. 

This 
is only possible where there is frequent practice from 
the primary grade through the high school. A Bos- 
ton banker sent to the two great city high schools, 


Absolute accuracy in addition is a necessity. 


asking the principals to send him any boys who would 
like to learn the banking business. Of course, the 
best scholars were going to college, Institute of 'Tech- 
nology, ete., but eight boys, graduates, were desirous 
of trying for a position in one of the best banks in 
The only test made was in addition. They 
were all given columns of figures, such as are added 
in the bank daily, and not one of the boys added cor- 
rectly. They could have done it when they left the 
grammar school, but they were wholly out of prac- 
tice. ‘They knew how, they knew every combination, 
lut they were not in “form” to keep their attention 


Boston. 


upon it long enough. There should be some practice 
in addition, multiplication, division, and percentage 
frequently through the high school. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXPEDITIONS.—1U1. 


THE EDITOR. 


Tue Human EvemMenr IN 
phy was not one of the original branches pursued in 


BY 


the common schools that gave instruction in the three 
R’s. It has been developed in the last century, and 
has in that time undergone wondrous changes, not 
only in methods of instruction, but in its aim. 

The first forms of text-books may be called sailor- 
geography, and the treatment related largely to capes, 
bays, sounds, and rivers, and each river was described 
as navigable by sloops to a certain town. High moun- 
tains, remarkable waterfalls, caves, strange anima]s. 
odd customs, and the dress of people attracted much 
attention, and the text was cumbered with statistics 
of area and population. The later forms of books in- 
troduced more of political geography, but without 
dropping the essential features of the sailor-geog- 
‘aphy. 

About forty years ago appeared the first editions of 
Warren’s geography. ‘These were the first American 
books that really made the element of physical geog- 
raphy the basis of elementary instruction. The 
books contained a recognition of the fact that en- 
vironment has much to do with the development and 
of The 


deeply indented was developed. 


civilization man. influence of a seaeoast 
The effects of plains, 
of navigable rivers, of high mountains, of winds and 
currents, were all noted. 


marked an era in the development of this  stady. 


The issuance of these books 


Later a new impulse was given by the publication of 
Gruyot’s geographies, which brought out maps showing 
by color the highlands and lowlands, and reduced 
vastly the mere memorizing of rivers, capes, bays, and 
towns. The publishers of other books were not slow 
to adopt more or less of these new ideas, and every 
geography published in the past twenty-five years has 
been the better for the issuance of Guyot’s books. 
The amended books of other authors reaped the har- 
vest that Guyot sowed, but for twenty years afterwards 
the development was so gradual as to show no era- 
making books. When, however, the Committee of 
Ten made its examination of the methods of study pur- 
sued in our schools and their recommendation thereon, 
no subject received more attention than that of geog- 
raphy, and the newly formulated physiography was 
recommended as the basis for geographical instrue- 
tion. This was shortly followed by the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen, which. while not taking direct 
issue with the former committee, clearly recommended 
the introduction of the human element as the basis of 
elementary instruction. In their view, geography is 
not merely a description of the earth as an inert mass, 
or even as a mass undergoing geologic changes and 
transformations; but a home for man, and interesting 
to us chiefly as it affects man. The question there- 
fore arises whether the earth itself is the chief object 
of study, or whether man and his surroundings be- 
comes the leading idea. 

In some countries this might be an open question 
subject to debate and to trial; but in the United States 
there can be but one answer. We are a_ practical 
Our interest is in man,—in man as a social 
heing, subduing and occupying the earth. 

America was, three hundred years ago, physically 
is to-day. Its plains were as well 
adapted to the culture of cotton, wheat, and other 
grains then as they are now. It was peopled. Men 
lived here, and no part was unexplored by them. 
What constitutes the difference? The face of the 
earth has not changed. The plains and the moun- 
tains, the rivers, the lakes, and the ocean’s limit have 
been unchanged for eons. 
that has changed. 


people. 


the same as it 


It is the human element 
America is now a civilized, hunian- 


ized country, and its resources are being developed 
with the knowledge and art that comes from centuries 
of culture. 

South America is a fertile country, calculated to 
support the highest civilization, and support millions 
of industrious citizens. Why is it so far behind 
North The broader extension of the 
northern grand division in a temperate climate is a 
part of the explanation; but how much is due to the 


America? 


fact that one was settled by the Anglo-Saxon race 
with its free, active and aggressive energies, while the 
other came under the control of the Latin race with 
its narrowness and conservatism ? 

Too little allowance has been made for the human 
There can 
be no question of the influence of natural advantages. 


element in all geographical instruction. 


The deep-reaching arms of the sea, the long navigable 
rivers, the level plains and the low mountain passes 
have contributed to the advancement of certain races, 
hut sufficient attention has not been paid to the works 
of man himself as an active agent in his own civiliza- 


tion. Man is not wholly the creature of his surround- 
ings. [leis the onlyone of theanimalswho rises above 


his surroundings and masters them. In past cen- 
turies man mastered the earth and all the animals 
therein; in this century he has mastered some of the 
forces that nature herself uses. : 

It is not necessary to discuss that theory of teaching 
which, instead of treating manas thechief actoron this 
stage, discusses first and fully the methods by which 
the earth has been formed and by which it is continu- 
ously modified. Whatever interest the subjects of 
degradation, sedimentation, uplifting, and dislocation 
may have to the adult mind, curious to know the rea- 
sons of things, such theories are not fundamental or 
elementary. Man can not largely change the face 
of the earth by his own power. He ean not direct 
the processes that lower the crests of the highest 
mountains, hollow out the valleys, spread the broad 
plains, or fill up the seas. Within historic, or even 
within traditional, times the face of the earth has not 
inaterially changed, and no amount of physiographic 
instruction in primary grades will enable man to 
change materially the work of the winds, the waves. 
the falling waters, and the unknown interior forces. 

What is needed by every child is a knowledge of the 
world as it is and of his fellow men as they are, such 
as will enable him to make an advance in the lines of 
civilization. It is important for him to know what 
conditions must exist for the suecessful pursuit of 
each line of agriculture and the dependence of al! 
other pursuits thereon. He should know that no skil! 
on his part will make rain fall where the prevailing 
winds do not bring water from an adjacent ocean. 
He should know that the waterways of the earth fur- 
nish cheaper transportation than any artificial road- 
ways. Ile should know something of the influence 
of language divisions and the effects of government. 

It is more important for a child to recognize the 
divisions of the people of Europe into their great pri- 
mary linguistic divisions than it is to tell whether each 
lives on a plain or on a plateau. This division is as 
real and permanent as the physical, and has vast! 
more to do with the pupil’s own future life. 

In America we have the English speaking people 
and those who speak Spanish or Portuguese. This dis- 
tinction has more to do with American civilization 
than any operation of mere natural laws. With the 
one goes Anglo-Saxon activity and freedom; with 
the other goes tradition, pride, ildeness, and poverty. 

No navigable river of America, except the St. 
Lawrence, has a course that lies in the westward line 
of progress that the human race has taken. Barred 
from that by the control of Great Britain, we have 
cut a waterway through the low valley of the Hudson 
and the Mohawk, we have passed through the level! 
body of the great lakes until we reach the very centre 
of the continent at the western end of Lake Superior. 


We have thus utilized the earth and overcome natura! 
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difficulties. Our railroads have made a network of 
iron over the whole breadth of the country until every 
thickly inhabited part is Within sound of the engine’s 
whistle. These have unified and nationalised our 
land. The older geographies mention our water 
power as the source and prime cause of manufacturing 
activity. In these days, factories are built after ‘ 
careful study of the sources and means of supply for 
material, for fuel, and for the sustenance necessary for 
laborers. The iron foundries are placed where the 
least cost of hauling and of marketing will locate 
them. ‘The real geography, the study that is vital in 
interest, touching every child, is the one that connects 
him with his fellowmen,—not merely with the strange, 
the barbaric, and the picturesque, but with those 
that will throughout life touch him on every side. 

He should not need to locate accurately a thousand 
towns in this country, but he should know where our 
chief cities are, and should have some knowledge of 
the reasons that made men assemble at these centres. 
He should know what impossible limitations nature 
has placed on man and also what limitations have 
heen evaded. The first and most interesting study 
for man is his fellowman. With him he must always 
live. Without him he becomes a savage. : 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It was wittily remarked the other day that, when 
the Emperor William swore in new recruits into the 
German army, as he did recently, he left it somewhat 
in doubt whetherthe form of the oath was “So help me, 
(rod” or “So help me, William.” That this misappre- 
hension is widespread is indicated by the facet that a 
inember of the Reichstag, representing the Centrist or 
Cathohie party, found it necessary to make an open 
protest last week because the minister of the navy had 
<poken in a way which seemed to identify the Kaiser 
with the Almighty. To this, he said, the Catholics 
could not subscribe. The proceedings of the Reich- 
stag, since the session opened, have been repeatedly 
enlivened by criticisms upon the Kaiser, so sharply 
worded that it is clear that his extraordinary  per- 
formances are causing no little irritation to his sub- 
jects. Especially is this true as regards the encour- 
agement which he has given to the bullying practices 
of German military officers. The idea that it is for 
the good of the service and an aid to the cultivation of 
the military spirit that a civilian should be run 
through occasionally by an oflicer is naturally not al- 
together popular among civilians, and their repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag are speaking with consid- 
erable freedom about it. 

* * * 

Speaking of Germany, we may look for some ill- 
natured comments in the German press upon Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s proclamation, withdrawing — the 
special concessions hitherto made to German vessels 
in our ports. Ten years ago, more or less, congress 
conceived the idea that our shipping interests would Le 
promoted if we agreed to suspend the collection of 
tonnage dues and port charges upon vessels from 
countries which gave reciprocal privileges to our 
vessels. Germany and Holland agreed to do so. Ex- 
perience has shown that for every dollar which our 
vessels save by this arrangement we surrender perhaps 
fiftv. This, if the agreement is kept. But in the 
case of Germany, it has not been kept. The German 
states have gone on imposing charges upon our ship- 
ping; and the president, wearying of futile remon- 
strances made through our ambassador at Berlin, has 
issned a proclamation peremptorily revoking the 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by German vessels. This 
has caused a flutter of excitement among the managers 
of German steamship lines, for with competition for 
the trans-Atlantic trade as sharp as it is, these port 
charges are an important item. 

* * * 


Our currency is threatened with a new evil,—the ex- 


tensive counterfeiting of the silver dollar. The 
counterfeiting is not of the usual order, involving the 
use of a baser metal. The counterfeiters are putting 
as much silver into their dollars as the government 
does: sometimes they inadvertently put in a trifle 
more. But the transaction leaves a margin for a 
handsome profit, inasmuch as only fifty cents’ worth 
of silver bullion go to the making of a silver dollar. 
The coins are extremely difficult to detect, being in- 
trinsically at least as good as the genuine. It is 
thought probable that the government will have to 
adopt a new device to run around the edye of the coin, 
to make the process of counterfeiting more difficult. 
Something of this kind has been done in France for a 
similar reason. 
* * * 

Unusual interest attaches to the census of the Rus- 
sian empire, which is to be taken next month. 
has never been any general census in Russia, and it is 
more than twenty years since there was a partial enu- 
meration. ‘The vast empire stretches out over one- 
seventh of the territorial part of the globe, and its 
population embraces many different races and nomadic 
tribes. So scattered, various, and barbaric is the 
population that it would be idle to expect, even from 
the most painstaking inquiries, anything more than a 
rough approximation of the number of the people. 
Asiatic Russia will present the most serious dilticul- 
ties. The pecuniary provision which the government 
has made is, moreover, on so niggardly a scale as to en- 
hance the difficulties. The allotment gives only $35 
for each district agent, with ten to fifteen assistants. 
who will have to deal with 25,000 to 30,000 inhabit- 
ants. Some of the local governments have agreed to 
contribute to the cost, and it is proposed to make use 
of the clergy, military officers, school teachers, and 
members of local institutions. These are not condi- 
tions which promise very satisfactory resulis, but at 
least more will be known of the empire than at present, 
even if the information is not entirely accurate. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion was held in Boston, according to custom, on the 
Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving. There 
were three sessions; those of the mornings, meeting in 
the English high school, were general, while thatof Friday 
afternoon was held in three sections, high, grammar, and 
primary, in the Clarendon-street Baptist church, the high 
and Latin schools. The afternoon audiences were each 
as large as those of the forenoon; among other reasons 
for this, no doubt the most important one was the greater 
interest felt in the specialized and focalized discussions 
of the sections. 

The morning preludes consisted of devotional exercises, 
conducted by Rev. A. A. Berle and Rev. Edward L. Atkin- 
son, and songs by the Franklin quartette, which rendered 
very acceptable service. It is evident, however, from the 
attendance at these exercises that they are not generally 
looked upon as constituting an essential part of a profes- 
sional, educational programme. 

The most general addresses were by Mrs. Richards and 
President Hyde, on “The True Province of the Public 
School,” and by State Superintendent Schaeffer of Penn- 
sylvania, on “The Dead Line.” President Hyde is still 
one of our most inspiring New England educators; no 
one combines in himself more happily and effectively the 
functions of preacher and teacher. Especially significant 
was what he said about the dangers in giving the formal 
tools of knowledge while withholding its substantial con- 
tent. Mrs. Richards’ paper was short and direct, bearing 
particularly upon the relation of education to domestic 
economy, and of the necessity that tne school make up for 
the lack of home training. 

Superintendent Schaeffer treated a rather serious ques- 
tion in a humorous manner, interlarding his address with 
trequent entertaining illustrations. He spoke deliber- 
ately and forcibly, without any written aid. He gave the 
impression of being a leader of great experience and 
power. 

One of the most valuable features of Professor Wood- 
bridge’s address on ‘‘Heating and Ventilation of School 
Buildings” was the illustrations, but it is not practicable 
to reproduce these with the abstract of his paper. 


There © 


Professor Hanus recounted briefly the most important 
recent advances in education, estimating their signifi- 
cance and pointing out their limitations. His most note- 
worthy suggestions were on enriching the course by 
carrying the kindergarten principles up as well as by 
bringing the high school down. 

On Saturday morning, following Superintendent 
Schaeffer, Miss Wiltse gave a survey of the child study 
work throughout the country, adding results of some of 
the latest studies. She mentioned some instances of 
failure to adapt teaching to the children as a proof that 
more knowledge of child nature is needed in the schools 
of the state. In continuing the same subject, Miss Ar- 
nold dwelt on the necessity of knowing the interests and 
capacities of individual children, as the class of one year 
often differs widely from that of another. 

President Chapin of the high school section, having felt 
keenly the burdens and restrictions imposed upon the 
high school by the college entrance requirements, intro- 
duced Principal Moore on this subject. Mr. Moore spoke 
from the standpoint of the high school that is required to 
compete with classical schools in preparing for college. 
He deplored in particular the arbitrary and differing re- 
quirements, and the indifference of the colleges to the 
Gifficulties they are increasing for the high schools. 

Mr. Moore’s name had been on a circular adressed by 
the Association of High School Principals to the colleges, 
and as the recommendations of his paper were essen- 
tially the same as those of the circular, Principal Tetlow, 
in opening the discussion, gave his attention to the cir- 
cular, and spoke in strong terms of the impropriety and 
futility of the high school principals undertaking to do 
the business of the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory schools. Several of the high school men who con- 
tinued the discussion seemed to feel that it had become 
with them a question of necessity rather than of pro- 
priety. 

The problem of classification of pupils in high schools 
was treated by Superintendent Search in advocating the 
“Individual Method of Instruction.” The discussion was 
opened by Principal Mason, favoring the method and giv- 
ing an account of his success with it. A vigorous attack 
on the method followed from State Agent MacDonald, 
and some very direct questions from Superintendents 
Aldrich and Edgerly, and Principals Chapin and Ramsay. 

President Pritchard of the grammar school section con- 
centrates on literature in his school, believing that this 
more than any other study becomes a part of the ciild’s 
permanent self. His programme was formed to give, 
three aspects of this subject: The teaching of literature, 
its relation to the library, and its correlation with art. 
Professor Bates spoke on “Literature in the Grammar 
School,” Librarian Putnam on “The Public Library and 
the Schools,” Mr. Hopkins on ‘Literature and Art In- 
struction.” 

The primary section carried out its part according to 
the programme, except that Miss Susan E. Blow of St. 
Louis was absent by reason of illness; this was a great 
disappointment to the primary teachers. 

When the report of the committee on necrology was 
called for, Dr. Dunton of the Boston normal paid a hearty 
tribute to the memory of the late principal of the Salem 
normal, Dr. D. B. Hagar; Warren E. Eaton spoke of G 
P. Littlefield and Professor Benjamin F. Tweed; and 
Principal O. W. Dimick rendered a eulogium on the re- 
cently deceased Principal Charles W. Hill. 

In the absence of Secretary I. A. Hill of the state 
board, John T. Prince stated for the committee on courses 
of study that further time was required for preparing the 
report. Mr. Prince said that after the reports we have 
received from the Committees of Ten and Fifteen, the 
work now demanding attention is rather to take the 
many subjects and group them so that the course would 
be sufficiently elaborate to correlate properly and leave 
room for the teacher’s individuality to have full play. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was pre- 
sented by Principal A. H. Kelly of East Boston. Instead 
of the usual formal adoption, a lively discussion arose 
over the disposal of the items on the normal schools. J. 
W. MacDonald, agent of the state board, maintained that 
one-third of the time in the normal should be devoted to 
culture studies, as distinguished from _ professional. 
Those resolutions were finally referred to a special com- 
mittee of five to report at the next state meeting. Owing 
to its unsatisfactory form, the resolution on child study 
was tabled. ° 

Superintendent William L. Eaton of Concord pre- 
sented the report of the committee on amendment to the 
constitution, providing for a more thorough angl equable 
representation of the state on the official board of the 
association. 

To testify its appreciation of the success of the meet- 
ing, the association re-elected President Parker, Secre- 


tary Gay, and Treasurer Whittemore for the coming year 
John M. Pierce 
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tem has been introduced into a neighboring town. I am 
glad ii is quarantined there unui we need it. Children 
ought to be taught to use the dictionary, but it is a ques- 
tion if phonics should be introduced the first year or until 
the last part of the second. 

I believe it wrong to argue tua because the more you 
serntinize a grasshopper, the more you know about it, that 
therefore it is true of a word. Words are like window 
panes. The more transparent they are, the better. IL 
remember that at meetings I -have asked teachers to 
scrutinize a window and count the imperfections in the 
glass. «s.iverwards I have asked them what they saw 
through the window. They couid not tell. Their whole 
attention nad been concentrated on the glass. So there 
is danger of children’s looking at words instead of beuind 
them. 

The object of reading is to grasp thought. Silent 
thought is of infinitely more importance than oral. 
Teach cntidren to read by putting them to reading as 
soon as they cometo school. 
sixth grade pupils is to give them a book not beyond their 
comprehension, have them read, close books, and state 
what they have read. The children should form the 
habit of seeing words as whole phrases, as whole sen- 
tences, with as little consciousness as possible. Then 
analyze. But if you begin this way, you form a habit 
which lasts through life. Children learn to read in spite 
of methods. We should be careful not to attribute to 
methods all that children learn. 

A teacher, Hudson, Mass.— We are using the Pollard 
system in the Hudson schools with the best results. In 
one room the children asked to be allowed to read a cer- 
tain piece. The teacher objected, saying, “Why, that is 
way in the back part of the book.”” The children replied, 
“Yes, but we can read it, and it’s real lovely!” They 
were allowed to take it up, and read it well. 

A visitor came to my room who asked to hear some 
‘reading. I suggested that she go into a certain room, 
where, in my opinion, the teacher was having very great 
success in her reading classes. My visitor said, ‘““Why, 
she’s teaching that way that folks are all laughing at, 
isn’t she?” In my opinion the people who are laughing 
at the Pollard system are laughing at what they know 
nothing about. 

Superintendent O. B. Bruce of Lynn.—I have had some 
experience with the Pollard system, and can report only 
favorable results. It is true the children have a great 

‘ many words placed before them, but through these words 
they find thoughts. 

Mr. Emerson of South Natick.—In the evening school 
we have the best of results from the Pollard system. We 
give these foreigners and illiterate people something sys- 
tematic, and they stay by. To revert to the simile of the 
window pane,—they look at the pane, but not longenough 
to obscure their vision. 

Superintendent C. A. Brodeur, Chicopee.—Are you 
abiding strictly by the Pollard system? 

Mr. Emerson.—By the essentials. I think it is the non- 
essentials that are bothering superintendents. We cor- 
relate with other studies, of course, just as you do in 
your arithmetic and geography and history. 

Dr. Ephraim Hunt of Winchester.—If it is not proper 
to begin reading with single words, why not in mathe- 
matics give formulas and let the children find out arith- 


metic afterwards? Or have the architect begin with St. 
Paul's? In French, where the so-called ‘‘broad style” is 
used, the student knows but little of what he is studying. 

[Several others spoke for and against the system, after 
which it was moved that Mrs. Pollard be allowed the re- 
mainder of the time to close the discussion. She replied 
that as she was quite deaf, she had been unable to hear 
the greater part of what had been said, but that she 
wished to state, in regard to one objection she had heard 
raised, .vat the great test of the Pollard system was the 
ability of the child, after reading a thing once, to close 
the book and reproduce the thought. ] 

Frank Fitzpatrick.—I have the greatest admiration for 
Mrs. Pollard as an advocate of good reading,—and still 
more as an agent. Any system is better than some kinds 
of teaching. This accounts for the valuable results ciccu 
in support of particular systems. What I object to is 
this bearing upon individual cases. Teachingis valueless 
in proportion as it is mechancial,and useful as it awakens 
thought. 


OFFICERS. 


Officers of Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 1896-97: 
President, Walter Scott Parker, Boston; vice-presidents, 
Daniel S. Sanford, Brookline; Charles S. Chapin, West- 
field; secretary, George E. Gay, Malden; assistant sec- 
retaries. Sarah E. Scales, Lowell, Harriet C. Emerson, 
Springfield, Edwin S. Vhayer, Fall River; treasurer, 
Henry Whittemore, Waltham. 

Twelve councilors and seventeen county representa- 
tives were also elected. 


[The Report of the Committee on Resolutions and the 


Amendment to the Constitution will appear in the next issue 
of the Journat.] 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Annie Fields (Mrs. 
James T. Fields). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Cloth. 355 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a thoroughly charming book. Mr. Fields was 
the best literary critic from the commercial standpoint 
which America has known. Authors have never had a 
more intelligent or sympathetic friend. His home was 
the rendezvous of many of the choicest literary spirits of 
America, as well as of visiting literati. The attractive- 
ness of this home to poets, essayists, and novelists was 
largely due to Mrs. Fields. No other American woman 
can say so much of the character and characteristics of 
literary people, and no one can say it better. The lead- 
ing chapters are upon Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Celia Thaxter, Whittier, and 
Tennyson. 

THE SILK OF THE KINE. A Novel. By L. McManus. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 195 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Lady Margery McGuire, the heroine of this story, was a 

daughter of Connor McGuire, earl of Fermanagh. She 

was captured by slave-hunters while on her way to Con- 
naught, and was rescued by an English officer, Major 

Piers Ottley. But the commissioners gave her over to the 

slave dealers. She escaped from them, but was recap- 

tured. Now, Major Ottley, who had fallen in love with 
her, determined to get possession of her, and he saw no 
way but to declare her to be his wife. Up to this time 
she did not reciprocate his affection, but consented to 
marry him to secure her own rescue, and save him from 
results of his falsehood. They fled together to Holland. 

It was during the conquest of Ireland by Cromwell. 

Major Ottley finally won the love of the lady, and he was 

pardoned by Cromwell. The story is lively, and intensely 

exciting. And the whole life of Lady Margery is drawn 
as a pure, brave, and most charming young woman. 


THE ORCUTT GIRLS; OR, ONE TERM AT THE 
ACADEMY. By Charlotte M. Vaile. Illustrated, with 
five pictures by Frank T. Merrill. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 316 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Vaile adds to her well-earned reputation as a 
writer for young people, gained through her stories in 
the Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, and Wide Awake, 
by this admirable story of the Orcutt girls. She is evi- 
dently very familiar with the old academic system of edu- 
cation. Fortunate was the girl or boy who could enjoy 
even one term at the academy, and Mrs. Vaile was evi- 
dently one of that number who received the help, en- 
couragement, and inspiration which the academy, more 
than any other kind of school, imparts. It is evident that 
the story of the Orcutt girls is not altogether imaginary, 
but more likely a recital of much of Mrs. Vaile’s own ex- 
perience, and it is all the more interesting on this ac- 
count. It is a book worth writing and worth reading. 
FIRESIDE STORIES, OLD AND NEW. 3. volumes. 

Collected by Henry T. Coates, editor of ‘‘The Fireside 


Encyclopedia of Pcetry.” Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. 16mo, Cloth. Gilt .top: Price, $1.00 
each. 


These are delightful fireside stories, just such stories 
and printed and bound in just such style as are desired 
for family reading and holiday gifts. The first series, 
contained in voiume I., consist of ‘‘Father Tone and the 
Pope; or, A Night at the Vatican,’ by Samuel Ferguson; 
“A Social Failure Redeemed’’; ‘‘The Duelists: A Tale of 
the ‘Thirty Years’’ War’; “The Haunted and the 
Haunters; or, The House and the Brain,’ by Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton; ‘‘A Story of a Garden Party,” by H. 
Savile Clark; ‘‘The Lost Masterpiece,’ by Honore de Bal- 
zac; ‘“‘How I Won the Melbourne Cup: A Reminiscence 
of the Australian Turf’; ‘The Lunatic’s Skate,” by 


Nathaniel Parker Willis. The second series, in volume 
II., consist of “A Dog of Flanders: .A Story of Noel,” by 
Louisa de la Rame (Ouida); “The Attorney’s Revenge”: 
“The Defaulter: An Owre True Tale,” by Thomas Hood: 
“The Purloined Letter,” by Edgar Allan Poe; ‘How | 

Set About Paying My Debts,” an Oxford story; “The 

Main Track; or, A Leap for Life,” by William Leggett: 

“Christmas at Thompson Hall,’ by Anthony Trollope; 

“The First and Last Dinner,” by William Mudford: 

“The Involuntary Experimentalist.”” The third series, in 

volume III., consist of ““A Ghost: A Christmas Story,” 

by William Douglas O’Connor; “The Bellows Mender of 

Lyons”; ‘‘The Iron Shroud,” by William Mudford; “Ken- 

yon’s Inning,” by E. W. Hornung; ‘Elegant Tom Dillar,” 

by Charles F. Briggs; “J. Cole,” by Emma Gellibrand: 

“What was it? A Mystery,” by James O’Brien. These 

are twenty-four amusing, thrilling, and _ instructive 

stories, in elegant dress, for $3.00. . 

THE LEGACY. Two volumes. By Elbert Hubbard. 
East Aurora, N. Y.: Raycroft Printng Shop. 

These volumes present an excellent illustration of the 
high style of the printer’s art, of which this company of 
publishers are masters. Printed in readable type upon 
heavy paper, with wide margins and uncut edges. Bound 
in flexible, undressed sheep, with satin linings. It is a 
pleasure to the eye. The story tells of a dear, delightful, 
old professor biology, who falls heir to $20,000, a large 
share of which is lost through stock investments. The 
balance was saved by the alertness of the professor’s 
assistant, but not before the mind of the professor became 
unbalanced. Arrangements were being made to remove 
the invalid to an asylum, when the young assistant ab- 
ducted him and removed to the far West, where, after 
varied experiences, they discovered a mound rich in 
archeological specimens. Here they remained for months 
before being overtaken. The ending is conventional. 
The early scenes are laid at Harvard university, and are 
given much local coloring. 

A STUDY OF SUPERVISION AND MAINTENANCE. 
By Henry C. Fellow. Topeka: Crane & Co. Cloth. 
175 pp. 

This book is much more than its name signifies, and is 
more valuable than would be generally supposed. It isa 
study in school supervision in each of the states of the 
union, giving the official title, method of election, salary, 
and specified duties of state superintendents, county 
superintendents, and township, district, and city super- 
intendents. It also gives the teachers’ qualifications and 
mnmethod of certification in each state, also the method of 
securing funds for the maintenance of public schools in 
each state. It is the most important piece of work in this 
direction ever presented to the educational world. As- 
sistant Superintendent Fellow has placed the fraternity 
under large indebtedness in the preparation of this 
volume. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
man Abbott. Boston: 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott is too well known as an editor, 
preacher, and author to need commendation in this con- 
nection. The published fact that he is to be the preacher 
gives assurance of a large audience, and the fact that he 
is the author of an article, or a book, attracts interested 
readers. This volume is the outcome of long-continued 
study of Christ’s social teachings. The results of these 
studies have been embodied in sermons, lectures, edi- 
torials, and magazine articles from time to time, and now 
he has embodied his treasured thoughts, on these sub- 


PROBLEMS. By Ly- 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 3870 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers Co Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


REVISED EDITION, INCLUDING RESULTS OF NOVEMBER ELECTION, 


History 


United States. 


“ The most serviceable single volume on the whole period 
of United States History.’— Epwarp G. Bourng, Prof. of 
American History, Yale University. 


“As a book to be taught, to be studied, to keep for ref- 
erence, it deserves much praise.” — A. B. Hart, Prof. of 
American History, Harvard University. 


“A thoroughly good piece of work. 


I shall recommend 


the book.” — P. V. N. Myers, Dean of the University of 
Cincinnati, and author of several histories. 


THOMAS'S HISTORY has been adopted by New York City, 
Malden, Quincy, Somerville, Taunton, Bangor, Nashua, 


HALF LEATHER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Cambridge, 
Duluth, Denver, &c., &c. 


532 PAGES. PRICE, $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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P Professors in the University 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
STUDYING LANGUAGES, 


FRENCH SERIES No. 1 


The Facts of Life (Les 
Faits de la Vie) ‘ 


Idiomatically described and systemati- 
for the methodical study of the French| Language. 


Vocabulary. By Vicror Betis and 


HowarD Swan. 8vo. 80 cents, nef. cents, mez. 


FRENCH SERIES No. 2 


Class Room Conversations 
in French 


A graduated set of Elementary Exer- 


cally arranged. Forming a Text Book|cises for the practice of the Subjective 
Forming an introduction to 
the Language of Thought. By Vicror 
BkTIS and Howard Swan. 8vo. VI. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, 


Price, 50 cents, net, each. 


turer, Exeter College. 
II. King and Baronage. 


of St. John’s College. 


—1485. 
of the Series. Jn Press. 


1485 — 1603. By G. W. 


nose College. Ready. 


{ A. D. 1714—1839. 


Ready. 


OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH: 
HISTORY. 


Edited by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fel-| 
low of All Souls College, Oxford. The series 
will consist of six volumes, bound in neat 
cloth, with Maps, Genealogies, and Index. 


I. The Making of the English Nation. 55 
B. C.—1135 A. D. By C. G. Robertson, B. A., 
Fellow of All Souls, Modern History Lec- 

Ready. 

A. D. 1185—13z8, AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 

By W.H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor By Arrnur Fairnanxs, Ph. D., Yale Univer- 

Ready. sity. 8vo. 

III, The Hundred Years’ War. A. D. 1328 

By C. W. C. Oman, M. A., Editor By GrorcGe Groom Ronertrson, late Greek 


IV. England and the Reformation. 
Powers, 
Late Scholar of New College. Jn Press. 
V. King and Parliament. A. D. 1603—1714.| 
By G. H. Wakeling, M. A., Fellow of Brase- 


The Making of the British Empire. | By the same author. 
By A. Hassall. M. A., 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church. 1872. 


of Chicago. 8vo. 681 pages. With ten ma 

ps. $2.00, net. 
all A _ book for the use of freshman and sophomore classes in colleges and ad 
Ita rs senaissance in the 16th century. No single volume history has before done 
in offering it to teachers they afford them the means of conducting their courses in M 


vanced classes in high schools, covering the period from the first century to the 
this, and yet the demand has been one generally felt. The publishers are sure that 
edizval History in the most satisfactory manner. 


Second Edition in press within three weeks of publication. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Atrrep Weper, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg. ‘Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Missouri, from the Fifth 


French Edition, revised and enlarged. With 
Bibliography. S8vo. $2.50, net. 
Professor William James says: ‘From 


its size, its clearness, its proportion, it is adapted 
better for an ordinary college text-book than 
/any extant general History of Philosophy.” 


274 pages. $2.00, net. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Professor University College, London. Edited 
from Notes of the Lectures delivered at the 
College, 1879—1892. By C. A. Foley Rhys 
Davids. (University Series.) 12mo. $1.00, 


A. D- 
M. A., 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Edited from Notes of the 

Lectures delivered at the College, 1870— 

By C. A. Foley Rhys Davids. (Uni- 

12mo. &1.00, 


versity Series.) 


‘CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1860--1496. 


Miss Wright here continues the attractive presentation of 
literary history begun in her ‘‘Children’s Stories in English 
Literature,” taking up the literary figures that have appeared 


By Henrierra Curistian Wricur. 12mo. $1.25. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. Each $1.25 


Children’s Stories in American Literature. 1660-1860. 


Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists. Illustrated. 


since the time of the civil war, and treating their works and | Children’s Stories in English Literature, ‘Taliesin to Shakespeare. | Children’s Stories in American History. Illustrated, 
personalities in a simple manner, interesting to young readers. | Children’s Stories in English Literature. Shakespeare to Tennyson.| Children’s Stories of American Progress. Illustrated 


The Publishers will be glad to send their Text-Book Catalogue and New Illustrated Last of Books for School Libraries to any address on request. Correspondence in 


regard to introduction of books is cordially invited. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


jects, in book form. Dr. Abbott is a bold and fearless de- 
fender of optimism. in speaking of the mission of Jesus 
Christ in the world, in his preface he says, “‘Christ’s ob- 
ject was not to save some—few or many—from a wrecked 
and lost world; it was to recover the world itself and 
make it righteous.”” Protestant theology has put its chief 
emphasis on the mission of Christ to individuals, but at- 
tention is now turned to his mission to society. With 
great ability the doctor has treated, in this volume, the 
Founder of Christianity, the Relations of Christianity to 
Democracy, to Communism, to Socialism, Christ’s Law 
of the Family, of Service, His Standard of Values, His 
Law for the Settlement of Controversies, Treatment of 
Criminals, the Social Evil, and the Brotherhood of Man. 


AN ELEPHANT’S TRACK, AND OTHER STORIDS. 
By M. E. M. Davis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
276 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The stories in this volume, fifteen in number, afford a 
variety of interesting and profitable matter. The tiue- 
story, though pathetic, is replete with humor, and calcu- 
lated, at once,.to awaken interest and sympathy. The 
story of Jim-Ned Creek gives a tnrilling description of 
the relation between Mr. and Mrs. Cullum, and quaint 
humor, mingled with pathos, characterize many of the 
other stories. Passages of special interest will be found 
in each story. 


AN EVERYDAY HEROINE. By Mary A. Dennison. 
illustrated by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 329 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A story that any mother can safely put into the hands 
of her daughter. While there is no moralizing in it, it Is 
generally helpful to the best aspirations of girls. 

THE DWARF’S TAILOR, AND OTHER FAIRY 
TALES. Collected by Loe Dana Underhill. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Twenty-two stories. Price, $1.70. 
This is a collection of fairy tales of great variety and 

interest for young readers. The compiler has given a 

typical folk tale from the literature of each country rep- 

resented, and has added the best of the examples of the 
work of those who have written fairy stories. Twelve 
full-page illustrations add much to the interest of the 


book. 


LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Narrated with 
Special Reference to Literature and Art. By H. A. 
Guerber. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 340 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This completes the series, .-c other two being ‘“Myths 
of Greece and Rome” and “Myths of Northern Lands, 
the three giving a complete outline of ancient and 
mediaeval mythology, narrated with special reference 
to art and literature. They are uniformly bound in 
cloth, and profusely and richly illustrated with beauu- 
ful reproductions of master-pieces of ancient and modern 
painting and sculpture. It is an important part of a 


liberal education to know these wonderful creaticns of 
the past which have excited such a mysterious influence 
aver successive generations in Greece, Rome, and the 
northern lands of Europe. These three volumes repre- 
sent the best forms anu interpretations of these ciassic 
myths and legends, facilitating their study in school and 
ut home. and making them easy of access for reference 

}urposes. These legends have been repeated in prose 

and verse with endless variations, and have furnished an 

inexhaustible source of inspiration for poets, painters, 
end sculptors. The greatest modern writers have 
deemed them worthy of a new setting. Tennyson's 

“Idyls of ..e King,’ woethe’s ‘‘Reineke Fuchs,” Tegner’s 

“Frithiof Saga,’’ Wieland’s ‘“Oberon,.”’ Morris's “Story of 

Sigurd” attest the appreciation of these legends by the 

masters. Running through the literature of to-day are 

allusions and references which cannot be understood or 
appreciated without a knowledge of these legends and 
the folklore of that period. 

HOUSEHOLD STORIES. From the Collection of the 
Brothers Gcimm. Translated by Lucy Crane. Illus- 
trated. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 75 
cents. 

Folklore societies and individuals are doing their best 
to rescue the relics of that vast literature of legend and 
fairy tale which passed from generation to generation by 
word of mouth long ere the invention of printing. Among 
the earliest investigators were the Brothers Grimm, 
those indefatigable German barons who put the whole 
epparatus of their learning at work to trace the best 
and most authentic versions of stories older than civili- 
zation. The story of “Cinderella and Her Glass Slipper,” 
of The Cat and the Mouse in Partnership,” of “The 
Twelve Brothers,” of “Rapunzel and the Witch,” of ‘‘Lit- 
tle Red-Cap,” and dozens more are loved by each new 
generation. They never grow old. Lucy Crane’s trans- 
lation of the best of these stories excels in its perfect 
simplicity and faithfulness. It is written in beautiful 
English, and in the spirit of the original. The present 
setting of these stories admirably suits them. The illus- 
trations are sympathetic and artistic; the printing is all 
that could be desired, and the binding is effective. 
Nothing more delighttul for children could be found. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
Edited, with notes and introductory memoir, by Adol- 
phus William Ward, M. A., Litt. D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. In two volumes. 573 pp. 
Price, $3.00. . 

For 200 years the English speaking people have been 
reading, with pleasure and profit, the poetical writings 
of Alexander Pope, and irom no other English author 
have so many extracts and epigrammatic utterances been 
quoted. The fact that he is still studied and read is the 
strongest proof of his greatness. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
assured Boswell that a thousand years would elapse be- 
fore another man with Pope’s power of  versification 


would appear. Lord Byron was perhaps extravagant in 
the praise of his beloved poet, and he may not now be 
ranked the master-genius of English literature, yet he 
is the foremost of English classical poets, if the term be 
correctly applied, and a perfect master of his own poetic 
form. He perfected an English metre, the heroic coup- 
let, which, for the purposes of didactic and satirical 
poetry, has remained in generaluse. His ‘Pastorals,’’ the 
*Messiah,” “‘Windsor Forest,” “‘Rape of the Lock,” 
Dunciad,” all these nearly approach perfection, especially 
in form of expression. His ‘Essay on Man” is a master- 
piece, not only in poetical form, but as a treasure house 
of valuable precepts, poetic proverbs, and examples of 
legical reasoning, which never fail to give pleasure and 
instruction to the educated reader. These two volumes 
contain Pope’s poetical works entire, from the Globe edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, with an appendix, nine por- 
traits of Pope, Spenser, Addison, Queen Anne, Cibber, 
Dean Swift, Dr. Donne, and Moliere, views of Pope’s villa 
at Twickenham, Windsor castle, and other illustrations. 
Dr. Ward’s fine biographical sketch leaves nothing to be 
desired. The books are tastefully printed and bound. 
and will adorn the centre table and enrich the library, 
where they should always be found. - 


The Patriotic League of New York—Wilson L. Gill, sec- 
retary—issues ‘‘The Citizen’s Catechism,” containing the 
Declaration of Independence, a page of photographs of the 
signers of the declaration, and a catechism of 150 questions 
of rights and duties of citizenship, government in general, 
executive and: judicial departments, public expenses, 
trusting the people, majority rule, freedom of .speech, 
political parties, partisanship, perversion of party power, 
misuse of public office, statesmen and the flag. The book 
is well illustrated; the answers are simple, yet compre- 
hensive. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘First Year in German.”’” By J. Keller. Price, $1.00. New York: 


American Book Company. 
Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten.’ Edited and annotated 
by Emilie Michaelis and H. Heatley Moore. Price, $1.50. Syracuse, 

. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. 

‘“*Hintson Good Manners for Men atid Boys.” Philadelphia: 1427 
Euchd avenue 

Natural Science Series.—Part ‘‘ Chemical Force.’ — Part IU, 
‘* Minerals.”” Bridgewater, Mass.: State Normal School. 

“Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway.” By AnnaS. P. Duryea. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘Petite Histoire de Napoléon le Grand,” with notes. By Arthur H. 
Sohal. Price, 25 cents. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co, 

“Black and Blue.” By Ascott R. Hope. Price, History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ By Edward Gibbon. 
Vol. IL., edited by J. B. Bury. Price, $2 00,—“ English Prose”’ (Vol. 
V). Edited by Henry Craik. Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

» Makers of the American Republic.” 
E. B Treat. 

‘The First Greek Book.” By John Williams White. Price, $1.35. 
Boston: Ginn & Co 

‘“*Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities.”’ 
Edited by Harry Thureton Peck. New York: Harper & Brothers 


By David Gregg. New York: 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGA&ISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 28—30: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Trenton, N. J 

December 28--30: Western Penman’s As- 
sociation, Chicago, 

December 28-31 : Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 28--31: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 
December  28--31: California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 
December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29—30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, De Soto, Mo. 

December 29-31 : New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

December 29-31: Minnesota State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 29--31: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

December 29--31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Il. 

December 29--31: Southern Educational 
Association, Mobile, Ala. 

December 29—31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 29-31, Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Lewiston, Me. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The normal school at Plymouth, in 
charge of its new principal, Professor Al- 
fred H. Campbell, is reported to be in a 
prosperous condition. Mr. Campbell 
graduated from Dartmouth College and 
Bridgewater normal school, has had sev- 
eral years of successful experience as 
principal of Johnston (Vt.) normal school, 
and has since spent a year studying in 
Europe. He is well equipped for his im- 
portant position. 


VERMONT. 


An act passed by the legislature which 
recently adjourned appropriates $5,000 
annually to each of the three normal 
— This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

University of Vermont: A notable in- 
novation in college management dates 
from the beginning of the current term. 
The seniors—such as are free from cen- 
sures and conditions—are released from 
all surveillance as to attendance on 
prayers and lectures. Each man is to be 
a law unto himself, the faculty assuming 


For IRRITATION OF THE THROAT 
caused by cold or use of the voice, 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” ave ex- 
ceedingly beneficial, 


that he seeks for himself the same ends 
which the college seeks for him, and that 
he will be at all times the gentleman seek- 
ing to become the scholar. This privilege 
may be extended hereafter, or withdrawn, 
according to the use made of it. 


Governor Grout has appointed the fol- 
lowing persons as examiners of teachers 
for the several counties in this state: — 


Addison county—Thomas E. Boyce of Middlebury. 
Bennington county—D. K. Simonds of Manchester. 
Caledonia county—W. H. Taylor of Hardwick. 
Chittenden county -J. E. Allen of Westford. 
Essex county—Porter H. Dale of Island Pond. 
Franklin county—H. E. Rustedt of Richford, 
Grand Isle county—Mrs. H. W. Marvin of Alburg. 
Lamoille county—W. A. Beebe of Morrisville. 
Orange county—Fred E. Prichard of Bradford. 
Orleans county—G. A. Andrews of Derby. 

Rutland connty—Alfred Turner of Rutland. 
Washington county——O. D. Matthewson of Barre. 
Windham county—H. D. Ryder of Bellows Falls. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


iw STON. Frederic H. Ripley, master 
of the Bigelow school, has been trans- 
ferred to same position in Charles Sum- 
ner school, vice Artemas Wiswall, re- 
signed, aauing from November 50. Loea 
P. Howard, sub-master of the Mather 
school, has been transferred to same posi- 
tion in Charles Sumner school, vice Alaric 
Stone, transferred to Latin school as jun- 
ior master from December 1, 1896. 

The trusteesof the Boston publiclibrary 
have just accepted a gift from a Chicago 
woman of $10,000, the income to be used 
te purchase rare editions of the verse and 
prose of American and foreign authors, 
each book to bear a plate designating it 
to be in the Longfellow memorial collec- 
tion. Also a beautiful library table used 
by George Ticknor, with seventy-two folio 
volumes of old engravings, and ‘fifteen 
volumes of Walt Whitman’s works have 
been given to the Boston library. 

Boston is the chief centre of the physi- 
cal education movement. The Boston so- 
ciety numbers over seventy-five members, 
by far the largest in the country. Its offi- 
cers are: President, Clarence J. Blake, M. 
D.; vice-presidents, Mrs. Rose Posse, F. 
F. Murdock; secretary, Ellis Peterson; 
treasurer, Francis A. Morse; councils, 
Herman J. Boos, Tilson A. Mead, Miss 
Laura Fisher. The society held four 
monthly meetings last year, at which the 
chief questions discussed were: Military 
Drill in Schools, The Organization of 
Children’s Games, The Athletic Grounds 
at Riverside on the Charles. The Novem- 
ber meeting this year was devoted to The 
International Athenian Games. Ellery 
H. Clark, one of the prize-winners, read 
a paper recounting many interesting in- 
cidents of the games, and discussing their 
influence on physical education. The 
chief advantage the American contestants 
possessed over those from other countries, 
he said, lay in their careful system of 
training and dieting. Arthur Blake, who 
was in the Marathon race, gave a de- 
scription of this event, which the Greeks 
regard as the chief one of all. John 
Graham of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion explained the use of the discus, and 
showed the _ difference between’ the 
ancient and modern method of throwing 
it. Dr. Sargent of Harvard advocated the 
exercise with the discus. Edward Robin- 
son of the museum of fine arts spoke on 
the relation between art and physical 
training. 

Great preparations are being made for 
a Warvard-Princeton debate in the near 
future on the following subjects: ‘Re- 
solved, caat, assuming the adoption of 
adequate constitutional amendments, the 
United States should institute a system of 
responsible cabinet government.” Three 
mcn and an alternate will form the team 
ov. each side. 

Worcester has spent the past year more 
than $500,000 to support her schools. 
President Thayer, in answer to some criti- 
cisms that have been made, says this sum 
only meets the legitimate expenses, owing 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their ipcubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
eer ; and a child can ran it with 
Jive minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
2he. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 2 cents and we will send you “ The 
Hieycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 


Box 860. 


to the addition of 1,000 pupils to the 
schools, and the increase in attendance at 
the evening schools of 300 or 400, and the 
employment of experts in the manual! 
training school. 

The school board of Fitchburg have is- 
sued a pamphlet of forty-seven pages, 
containing a full and illustrated descrip- 
tion .of their new high school building, 
and an account of the dedicatory exer- 
cises. The building is one of the finest 
school buildings in the state, and cost 
nearly $227,000. The dedicatory exer- 
cises were of high order, and were fully 
attended by the citizens of Fitchburg. 

Charles Jacobus of Springfield, for- 
merly principal of the high school, has*re- 
ceived the nomination of both parties for 
school committee from ward 8. 

In behalf of the public school teachers 
of Worcester, Superintendent C. F. Car- 
roll has sent to Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, 
president of the Worcester Art Society, 
the following letter: — 

Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, president Worces- 
ter Art Society. 

Dear Sir. In behalf of the teachers of 
Worcester, I take the liberty to thank you 
and the art society for the complimentary 
tickets that have been received. Your 
generous action in this matter will tend 
to bring into very close relation two of 
the forces which have much to do witn 
the advancement of interests that are 
vital to the higher development of tnis 
community. The wide reputation of the 
speakers whom you have invited us to 
hear will insure a liberal attendance from 
our teachers, and furnish them with sug- 
gestions and inspiration that will imme- 
diately be felt among thousands of chil- 
dren in the city. Yours very truly, 

C. F. Carroll. 

Worcester, November 19. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The senior class of Brown University 
have voted to observe the custom of wear- 
ing caps and gowns at chapel during the 
spring term, and also to have the indi- 
vidual pictures of the class appear in the 
‘Liber Brunensis,’”’ as last year. 

Brown University library has received a 
valuable gift of more than 100 books for 
the department of Semitic language and 
literature from Jacob Shortenberg of 
Pawtucket, who secured them through 
Rabbi Blanstein, Many of the books are 
200 years old and exceedingly rare. The 
collection was made by Ephraim Dinard, 
the well-known Jewish writer and Ori- 
ental traveler. Most of the works are in 
Hebrew, Latin, and German. They treat 
of history, religious philosophy, mysti- 
cism, and philology. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Agnes Haslam, a graduate of a 
Philadelphia cooking school, and a resi- 
dent of Stamford, was elected at the last 
meeting of the school board totake charge 
of the cooking department of the public 
schoo}s. 

The total registration in the public 
schools of the town the last school day of 
October was 2,918, as compared with 2,681 
last year. 

Preparations are being made for the 
cpening of the evening schools, provided 
for by law. 

vr. James Albert Meek, an optical spe- 
cialist, is shortly to examine the eyes of 
all pupils in the publie schools for the 
Lurpose of scientific research and the in- 
formation of any who are found to have 
defective vision. 

A plan has been adopted in the high 
school for the study of authors and their 
product. Each week some author is 
taken up as a subject for study. Papers 
upon his life and works, and readings and 
recitations of characteristic portions are 


Teact Co- i 
Teachers Wanted | asso- 


rium Building, Chicago, Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


BOOK-KEEPING 


Text-LBooks 


Were written by men of combined business and 
educational experience, and are both practical 
and teachable, The pupil learns book keeping 
by actually practicing 00k-keeping from the 
Start. He is also taught the as well as the 
How, and the teacher is relieved of all drude- 
ery incident to teaching the subject by the old 
method, 
Send for free sample pages and catalogue. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL ROCHESTER, N. y. 


BOSTON DEPOSITORY : 
The Boston School Supply Company. 


W HEN corresponding with advertisers pl 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” — 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining Architectural Drawing. Arch¥ecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 


HOME STUDY, fox Scranton, Pa. 


prepared and presented. Thus far, 
Macaulay, Keats, and Bryant have been 
discussed. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The fall meeting of the Champlain Val- 
ley Educational Council, which includes 
the counties of Essex, Clinton, Washing- 
ton, Warren, and Saratoga, occurred at 
Saratoga Springs November 6 and 7, 1896. 
Among those in attendance were Super- 
visor A. S. Downing, state inspector of 
training schools; F. H. Wood, of the 
state department of public instruction; 
Dr. E. N. Jones of Plattsburgh; Principal 
George Kennedy of West Port; Inspec- 
tors Wood, Jones, and Clement of the de- 
partment of public education; Superin- 
tendent A. M. Wright and A. Edison Hall 
of the state department of compulsory 
education; Principal P. F. Burke of Port 
Henry; Principal M. E. Ryan of Cham- 
plain; Principal S. F. Herron of 
Elizabethtown; Commissioner-Elect F. 
V. Lester of Westport; Principal W. S. 
Coleman of Fort Edward; Principal 
Frances A. Tafft of Sandy Hill; Superin- 
tendent Alexander Faulkner Still- 
water; Principal Southwick of Ballston; 
Principal Hinman of Stillwater; Princi- 
pal Hollester of Corinth; and Superin- 
tendent Williams of Glens Falls. The 
entire corps of teachers of the Saratoga 
Springs schools were also present. The 
following is a list of the questions dis- 
cussed: Is departmental work in primary 
or grammar grades desirable? Does the 
present system of optional questions in 
Regents’ examinations insure a satis- 
factory test of the pupil’s knowledge? 
What are the merits and defects of our 
summer schools? What is the most help- 
ful school periodical? Are the new re- 
quirements relative to teachers’ training 
classes suited to the conditions existing 
in the state? Is the Regents’ examina- 
tion in Advanced Arithmetic a fair test? 
How can we persuade pupils to study lan- 
guages rather than sciences? How can 
we induce pupils to do honest rather than 
showy work? The teachers collateral 
reading. How shall the elements of 
civics be taught in the grades below the 
high school and in the common schools? 
Laboratory methods in science. Art of 
questioning. Child study. Truant 
schools, etc. What changes can be ad- 
vantageously made in our graduating ex- 
ercises? Is a Regents’ examination in 
music advisable? Is the proposed move- 
ment to provide instruction in music 
at teachers’ institutes feasible and ad- 
visable? The importance of the study of 
the English language and literature as an 
element in liberal education. Mental 
work in mathematics. Professional study 
for teachers. Visual instruction. Are 
percentages of attendance, etc., reliable as 
a basis of comparison? The annual elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, T. R. Kneil of Saratoga; first vice- 
president, G. A. Ingalls of Sandy Hill: 
second vice-president, W. S. Coleman of 
Fort Edward; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Commissioner F. V. Lester of West Port: 
executive committee, Dr. E. N. Jones of 
Plattsburgh; Christopher Keller of 
Round Lake; S. F. Herron of Elizabeth- 
town. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Superintendent C. B. Gilbert, newly 
elected at Newark, has entered upon his 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
tegether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constl- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally i» 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. ‘ They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for cireulars and testimonials. Ad 
dress, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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work. The teachers welcome the con- 
servative policy which he has outlined 
Ye is to study the schools for the re- 
mainder of the school year, and will at- 
tempt no reforms until he is fully ac- 


quainted with what is now being done. ) 

7 The next meeting of the New Jersey Have received the : 

State Teachers’ Association will be held Souvenirs and can$ Received the Sou- 
venirs and am 


in the state normal school, Trenton, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, De- 
cermber 28, 29, 30. The first session wil} 


hardly express my 


delight with them.§ pleased with them. 
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open at 2 p. m. on Monday. Among the They are splendid. 2 
prominent speakers are Dr. M. G. Braum- You must soon be-( E. E. Strown, 
baugh of the University of Pennsylvania, come bankrupt if you ) Greenville, Iowa. 


Hon. James L. Hayes, president of the 


state board of education, Dr. J. M. Green, keep on giving soj { e.° ( 
president of the state normal school, and much for the money. ) 
Pr. Levi Seeley and Miss Lillie A. Wil- —Tueo. A. Erick-? Tosay I am 
of Dr. Rus- son, Alexandria, pleased does not half 
seli Conwell of Temple College, Philadei- Minn. { 7 express my appre- 
and Dr, Fullerton of the University = § i f 
of Pennsylvania are expected to deliver | 
evening lectures on Monday and Tuesday > om of 
evenings. Prominent singers and elo- }venirs.—B. w.t 
cutionists have been secured. Practica’ STRICT No. Simpson, } 
questions of interest to the teachers of the The Souvenirs SCHOOL Dis q W. Va. 2 
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cussion. —wilt receive thorough dis- time. Am more than § Rock TOW ) ( 
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By the recent death of Mrs. Jacob I. MARION... hand last week. 
Jones, Haverford College has come into ligl matt 3 They are very pretty 
the possession cf several hundred thou- ighted. They 1395-1890 yand may you ever? 
sand dollars, and is now one of the best unique and novel in- A Se srosper in y 
will of John P. Jones, a wealtny iron mer- Belle River, Minn. FA NTED BY Vey) 
chant of Philadelphia, the college was PRESE Lor, Smith; 
made residuary legatee to a large pari of Teacher: Valley, N. Y. 
his estate. His widow, however, was Be c. FRANCIS | ( 
given a life interest in these possessions, Til \ | ee 
so that it is only by the rerent death of 
Mrs. Jones at Overbrook, that Haverford Nore : — The teacher Fd ecTOR. 
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large, and can not be . \ J pupil. What other ap- 
Major James M. Lee has established the partiality. ) 
Lee Military Academy at Lewisburg. It ( eat ee 


and promises to be a great success. 

The handsome new building for the 
state normal school at Huntington is 
ready for use. L. J. Corbly is the new 
principal, succeeding Thomas E. Hodges, 


who takes the chair of physics in the State ° 
University. Professor Corbly is a fine $ Order before Dec. 15, for Christmas. I 
scholar and a successful teacher; he is a 


graduate of the university, and spent last 
year at Halle, Germany. 


cist ke idiiniiee The above illustration modestly represents the finest and latest thing in its line, and one which perfectly fills the 
OHIO. niche only partially filled in the past by reward cards and other gifts presented to pupils at Christmas, close of school, 


CINCINNATI. The Cincinnati Kinder- and other occasions. 
garten Association held a_— grand 
bazaar in the Pike opera house December F , 
1--5, and there was much interest in mak- Turse Souventrs consist of two fine, ivory-finished, embossed cards; there being printed on the face of the first the 
rt phos drag Rationing ai name of the school, date of term, school directors if desired, and the name of the teacher, all in brightest gold letters. On 
started, and now there are under the aus- the face of the second, the names of all the pupils, which are also printed in-gold. The two cards are fastened by a bow 
pices of the association twenty-eight free 
kindergartens and a training school for 
teachers. 

The Stark County Institute Association, 
with Canton, Massillon, and Alliance asthe WHEN 70 GIVE THE Mi They are to be purchased by the teacher for presentation to the pupils, 
leading constituency, has the most elabo- 8 ‘ P ‘ 
rate constitution and by-laws, with his- s and they are the most appropriate gift for Christmas, close of school, 
torical notes, that has come to this ouice. 4» any occasion when you wish to remember your pupils in a substantial yet inexpensive manner. 
it was organized in 1865, and there is pub- 
lhsued a list of the institute lecturers in 


all In addition to being the neatest and altogether the finest gift for 

in only twelve di.erent towns: Canton, | 

Massillon, Alliance, Louisville, Canal HIS ORICA VA l) your pupils, the historical value of the souvenir is a strong em 
® feature, as each pupil having one of these souvenirs has a com- ins 


of tine silk cord. 


of 25, send $1.45 for 5 


( 
Fulton, Navarre, New Berlin, Osnaburg, 
Uniontown, Minerva, Waynesburg, Lima- __ plete record of the names of his fellow students for that particular term, with the name of the teacher, school = ¢ J} OF 1088 te , 
ville. The o.ucers since 1550 are also officers, ete., and this in a form so neat and attractive that it will be a pleasure to keep it. ) 17 : oe 
printed. They have been: J. H. Lehman, ; = 1.18 
E. A. Jones, Solomon Wetner, George W. 20 12 
1 : t coming and every teacher { ( 
Yohe, I. M. Taggart, John M. Sarver, John is co g 1.29 ? 
Ellis, J. H. Tocht, C. L. Hines, and G. W. g 3 
Kurtz. The secretary for the last four pupil. A more appropriate gift than ) 24 141 § 
years has been M. U. Oberlin. these souvenirs could not be devised,and the cost to the teacher is but a mere trifle for each pupil—much less than 2? 25 1.45 ) 
IOWA any other appropriate gift. In selecting presents the chief aim should be to get something neat and attractive, Additional ones 3c. ? 
ee which will be kept. Certainly nothing is neater or more attractive than these souvenirs, and the pupil who would §each. In ordering { 
§ quantities in excess § 
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The annual session of the Iowa State 
not keep them does not deserve to be remembered at Christmas or any other time. Send order now, as there will be 


Teachers’ Association will be held at ' 
Des Moines December 29, 1896. The topics _a great rush of orders during middle of December, and when you consider that each order is printed expressly for 


to be discussed are: How may we best the school it represents, you will recognize the importance of this. 
meet the needs of the schools in the rural 
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sociation of Teachers of English of the 
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meeting was largely attended, and of | Box 2016, DANBSVILLE, N. ¥, 


more than usual interest. 
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Qcorls 


Is the standard emulsion the 
world over. There is not a 
man, woman or child who is 
run down or emaciated or has 
weak lungs that Scott’s Emul- 
sion will not benefit. When 
you ask for it you will likely 
be told by the druggist that 
he has an emulsion “ just as 
good.” It is not true. No 
emulsion is as good. 

Scott’s Emulsion has bene- 
fied millions of people. Ask 
your druggist if he can refer 
you to a single case that has 
been helped by the unknown 
emulsion he sells, and if so, 
we will send you a book giving 
thousands of cases. You want 
the standard; not something 
that nobody knows anything 
about. 


All druggists sell Scott’s Emulsion. 
Two sizes—so centsand $1.00. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 


CONFERENCE OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF TWELVE ON RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The Committee of Twelve of the 
National Council of Education, having for 
its special topic the problem of the rural 


schools, met at the Auditorium, Chicago, 
for a four days’ conference, November 
18--21. The committee, consisting of 
Henry Sabin of Iowa (chairman), B. A. 
Hinsdale of Michigan, D. L. Kiehle of 
Minnesota, W. T. Harris of Washington, 
A. B. Poland of New Jersey, C. C. Rounds 
of New Hampshire, J. H. Phillips of Ala- 
bama, S. T. Black of California, W. S. 
Sutton of Texas, C. R. Skinner of New 
York, L. B. Evans of Georgia, and L. E. 
Wolfe of Missouri, were all present, and 
in addition, at the invitation of the chair- 
man, there were present W. W. Stetson of 
Maine, A. W. Edson of Massachusetts, 
John McDonald, Kansas; O. T. Bright, 
Albert G. Lane, W. 8S. Jackman, John 
Trainer, G. R. Shawan of Illinois; W. H. 
Chandler of Wisconsin; D. E. McClure of 
Michigan; Irwin Shepard of Minnesota, 
O. T. Corson of Ohio; J. L. Pickard of 
lowa; J. J. Schobinger, formerly of 
Switzerland, and N. Grevstad, formerly of 
Scandinavia. 

The general subject, sub-divided into 
four lines, each in charge of a committee 
of three, had been outlined and made a 
study for several months. These outlines 
and the preliminary reports based upon 
them formed the themes for discussion. 

The first topic was on ‘School Main- 
tenance : revenues, expenditures,and the 
organization of business administrative 
machinery. 

The second topic was ‘Supervision”’: 
the superintendent, his qualifications, 
manner of electing, his relation to 
teachers, to state, city, and township oflfi- 
cers, to the public at large, and to school 
buildings, ete. 

The third topic was ‘Supply of 
Teachers”: facilities for preparation, 
means for the improvement, and manner 
of electing, employing, and paying. The 
fourth topic was ‘Instruction and Dis- 
ecipline’: methods of teaching and govy- 


CATA R DIRECTIONS. 
BE Apply a particle of the 
directly into the 
nostrils. Draw strong 
breaths through the nose 
Use three timesa day— 
after meals preferred 
—and before retiring. 


ELY'S 
CREAM BALM 


Opens and elcanses the 

Nasal passages,AllaysPain 

and Inflammation, Heals 

COLD ly H EAD 

from Colds, Restores the 

Senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. 

Gives relief atonce. 50 cents, at Druggists or by 
mail; samples l0c by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, Warren St., New York, 


ernment, courses of study, text-books, 
working programmes, gradation and 
classification of pupils, and the relation 
of rural schools to their environments, to 
farm life, etc. 

These topies were all fully discussed 
from every standpoint, the peculiar con- 
dition and special needs of each section 
of the country considered, and the pre- 
liminary reports subjected to criticism 
and amendment. The full report, which 
promises to be a most valuable one, will 
not be completed for several months yet. 

E. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-~The December Forum is one of un- 
usual interest to educators. ‘How Shall 
the Child Be Taught?” is the title of a 
series of articles begun on “The Problem 


of Elementary Education,” by Dr. J. M. 
Rice, which has been in process of 
preparation for nearly two years. These 
articles are based on special tests under- 
taken with morethan 100,000 children,and 
represent a new departure in the field of 
pedagogical study. The Rev. William 
Bayard Hale contributes a paper, entitied 
“Another Year of Church Entertain- 
ments.” It contains a noteworthy sym- 
posium on “The Election: Its Lessons 
and Its Warnings.” The first paper in 
the group, contributed by the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, sets forth some of ‘“‘The 
Practical Lessons of the Recent Cam- 
paign.” Dr. White is followed by D. Mac- 
Gregor Means, who, under the title “Will 
Government by the People Endure?’ 
analyses the causes of discortent which 
led to the recent crisis. Professor Gold- 
wiao Smith completes the trilogy with a 
paper, entitled “The Brewing of the 
Storm.” “Anatomy Laws Versus Body- 
Snatching” is the title of a paper by Dr. 
Thomas Dwight, dean of the Harvard 
medical school. Dr. Dwight’s paper em- 
phasizes the need of rational and uniform 
dissection laws throughout the union. 
Professor George Saintsbury has a paper 
of brilliancy on “The Poetry of the Karl 


of Lytton’ (Owen Meredith). Mont- 
gomery Schulyer reviews Mr. Kipling’s 
poetry, characterizing him un- 


challenged laureate of Greater Britain.” 
There is a striking paper by Presiuent 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University, entitled ‘‘The Drawbacks of a 
College Education.” An interesting 
paper is by Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
entitled “‘Princeton in the Nation’s Ser- 
vice.” Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a 
copy. The Forum, 111 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


--The delicate-toned cover of the 


Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal most 
artistically symbolizes Christmas, and 


the sentiment and spirit of the holiday 
season are reflected in its pages. An ap- 
propriate opening is a characterization of 
“Scrooge,” from Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol,” the first of Charles Dana Gibson’s 
series of sketches of the great novelist’s 
best-knewn characters. Not less inter- 
esting is an article by Lady Jeune, telling 
“What Christmas Means to Queen Vic- 
toria,” Rosa Bonheur contributes ‘‘The 
story of My Life,’ and special drawings 
and photographs, telling of her work as 
an artist, her successes, and of her daily 
jife. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, in the 
second of the “Great Personal Events” 
papers, recalls ‘“‘When Mr. Beecher Sold 
Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit.” The fiction 
is singularly inviting: the opening chap- 
ters of a _serial—‘The Burglar Wuo 
Moved Paradise,’ by Herbert D. Ward— 
are given. The story is a sequel to Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’ ‘An Old maid’s rara- 
dise.” Edward W. Bok editorially points 
the sure way to a happy Christmas: by 
making others happy; and condemns un- 
necessary economy in tune outlay for 
music in the church. Ex-President Harri- 
son’s theme is ‘I'he Judicial Department 
of the Government,” and Rev. Cnares H. 
Parkhurst, D. D., writes of ‘The Young 
Man on the Fence.” There are, besides 
the usual departments, poems by James 
Whitcomb Riley, Frank L. Stanton, and 
others, articles on Christmas gifts, Christ- 
mas dainties, Cuoristmas entertainments 
and festivals, and the home. The current 
Journal is exceptionally rich in illustra- 
tons, and interesting in every line. $1:00 
per vear; 10 cents per copy. Philadel- 
phia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 


—The December Arena is a brilliant 
number. It opens with a_ well-written 
and sensible article on “The Relation of 


Art to Religion,” by the widely-known 
sculptor, William Ordway Partridge, and 
closes with ano.her of Will Allen Drom- 


To climb that 
frightful mount- 
ain peak, the Mat- 
terhorn, a tourist 
has to hire a regu- 
lar licensed guide 
who has spent a 
life-time in mak- 
ing ascents of this 
particular mount- 
ain. Without him, 
the authoritieswill 
not permit the as- 
cent. It would be 
suicide. But 
when a woman 
who suffers from 
some disease or 
weakness of her 
sex risks her life 
by consulting an 
incompetent, un- 
educated person, 
there is no au- 
thority to prevent 
it except the au- 
thority of com- 
mon sense. 

The derange- 
ments to which 
women’s delicate and intricate organism is 
subject can only be safely prescribed for by 
an educated, experienced physician. Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physician of 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has given a life-time to this 
study. No physician living has a wider 
practical experience or greater eminence 
as a specialist in women’s diseases. His 
‘“‘Ravorite Prescription ’’ is the most per- 
fect cure for these troubles ever invented. 
It is the only remedy which reaches and 
removes the internal source of the difficulty 
in the true, natural and scientific way. | 

Any woman consulting Dr. Pierce, either 
personally or by letter, will receive, free of 
charge, the professional advice of a skilled 
specialist. No mere nurse, however excel- 
lent she may be as a nurse, has the knowl- 
edge or skill to prescribe remedies for com- 
plicated diseases, and no sensible woman 
will risk her life with so unsafe a guide. 

Women will find the most valuable knowledge 
about their own physical being in Dr. Pierce's 
1,008- page free book, ‘‘The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser.’’ It will be sent, paper- 
bound, absolutely free. on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps, to Paw the cost of mailing only, Ad- 
dress World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. If a French cloth-bound, em- 
bossed binding is desired, send 10 cents extra 
(thirty-one cents in all), to pay the extra cost 
of this more handsome and substantial binding. 


goole’s short stories, entitled ‘Sweet 
’Laases,” in which, as usual, the humor 
and pathos are deliciously blended. 
Within these limits are to be found valu- 
able papers on a great variety of subjects, 
in proof of which it is sufficient to cite 
merely the names of some of their writers: 
Professor Frank Parsons of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law, Edward Everett 
Hale, D. D., Mary A. Livermore, Lilian 
Whiting, Camille Flammarion, the great 
French astronomer, Eltweed Pomeroy, B 
O. Flower, Ellen M. Henrotin, ete. 
Camille Flammarion contributes a psy- 
chical romance of great interest, entitled 
“A Celestial Love.” There are two fine 
portraits of William Morris and Rev. kL. 


A. Horton. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. Boston: The Arena Com- 
pany. 


—The Christmas number of the New 
England Magazine is a fine number. 
There are four illustrated articles, one in 
the field of literature, one in that of re- 


ligion, one in music, and one in painting. 
The article which is likely to attract wid- 
est attention is that upon “The Portraits 
of Emerson,” by F. B. Sanborn. It fur- 
nishes us with a complete collection of the 
various portraits of Emerson, from his 
early life to his old age, and the collection 
is made doubly valuable by Mr. Sanborn’s 
charming descriptions and comments. 
Charles Rawson Thurston writes of ‘‘The 
Homes and Haurts of Channing,” and 
gives portraits and pictures of Newport 
and Boston, places dear to Mr. Channing. 
The most beautifully-illustrated article is 
that upon “George H. Boughton, the 
Painter of New England Puritanism,” by 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis. The fourth 


article of those to which special reference 
bas been made is upon “Henry K. Oliver, 
the Composer of ‘Federal Street.’” It is 
perhaps not too much to say that next to 
Lowell Mason, General Oliver has been 
the most popular among New England 
composers. ‘‘What the Christmas Spirit 
Saith Unto the Churches,” and ‘“‘What the 
Spirit of Christmas Saith to the Nations,” 
the former by Dean Hodges of the Episco- 
pal Theological school, Cambridge, the 
latter by Dr. Trueblood, the secretary of 
the American Peace Society, are two arti- 
cles of deep importance. The Editor’s 
Table, as usual, is very good, and thereare 
several short stories and poems besides, 
the stories all inculcating in some way the 
principle of self-sacrifice and brother- 
hood, and finding most fitting place in 
this fine Christmas number of the New 
England. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park 
square, Boston, Mass. 


—The Christmas number of _ the 
Catholic World Magazine has a tine 
frontispiece of French peasants going to 


midnight mass. The article on “The Re- 
lation of Crime to Education” furnishes 
some pungent comment on che last report 
of the Department of Education. Marion 
Ames Taggart contributes a pleasing 
story, entitled ‘“‘Peace Hath Her Vic- 
tories.”” Hermann Schoenfeld, ex-U. S. 
consul at Riga, writes on Labor Statis- 
tics of Russian Factories.” The number 
is rich in poetical contributions. Lise 
Imogen Guiney sings “a Ballad of 
Tyrone”; John J. O’Shea, in ‘‘Holy Brit- 
tany,” strikes the mystic side of the 
catastrophe of the Drummond Castle off 
Molene, the poem having numerous .lus- 
trations; Meredith Nicholson, John Paul 
MacCorrie, and F. M. Mullins contribute 
poems adapted to the holy season. ‘lhe 
biographical sketches of living Catholic 
writers are continued. The principal new 
books are passed carefully in veview; 
and considerable space is allotted to the 
proceedings of the Columbian Reading 
Union. Price, $3.50 a year. New York. 


—The Christmas number of Harper’s 
Weekly will be dated December 19, and 


* will contain short stories by Howard Pyle, 


Captain Charles King, John Kendrick 
Bangs, and others, with illustrations by 
Howard Pyle, C. S. Reinhart, Frederic 
Remington, Peter Newell, Lucius Hitch- 
cock, and A. I. Keller. The Christmas 
“Life and Letters,” by W. D. Howells, will 
be illustrated by Edward Penfield. During 
the month Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., 
will continue his papers on “Street-Clean- 
ing in European Cities.” 


—No publication receives a more 
hearty welcome each week than Life, with 


its genuinely funny jokes and its mirth- 
provoking illustrations,—withal so free 
from objectionable features. The holiday 
number is especially enjoyable. New 
York: Life Publishing Company. Price, 
5 cents per copy. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Lotus for November ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson Kimberly Pub. Co. 

The English IlNustrated Magazine tor December ; 
terms, $1.25. New York: International News Co. 

TheAtlantic Monthly for December; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

St. Nicholas for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

ThePaill Mall Magazine for December ; terms,$3.00 
ayear. New York: International News Company. 

The Homiletic Remew for December; terms, 
$3.00a year. NewYork; Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The Twentieth Century Monthly tor November ; 
terms, $2.00a year. Chicago, 

Notes and Queries for December; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Manchester, N. H.: S.C. & L. M. Gould. 

The Century Magazine tor December ; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: The Century Company. 

he Leview of Reviews for December ; terms, 

2.50 a year. New York, 13 Astor place. 

The American Magazine of Civics for November ; 
terms, $3.00 a year. New York. 

The New England Magazine for December ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 

The National Magazine for December; terms, 
$1 00a year. Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Co 

Appletons’ PopularScience Monthly for December ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


label. 


Prepared only by 


If not found at 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
and body. 
ox-brain and wheat germ ; the formula is on each 
oe the past thirty years it has restored 

strength an 
brain-wearied men and women. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion, 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they 
need. Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated w/i¢< 
powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


56 West 2sth St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


It contains the phosphoid element of the 


vigor to thousands of overworked, 
It is a preventive. 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure,—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, #0 cts. 
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Some New Books. | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
vetite Histoire de Napoleon le Grand................ Solial (Ed, } Maynard, Merrill, & Co.,N.Y. $ .2 
sir Knight of the Golden Pathway,..... ............. Duryea. © G. P. Putuam’s Sons, N.Y. | —— 
Natural Science Series—Chemicai Force............. — State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.—— 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ee a 

English Prose (Vol. V.)......:..... Craik. 1.10 
Makers of the American Republic .................... Gregg. E. B. Treat, N. Y. — 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 

Men Who Thayer. T. Nelson & Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
First Year in German ..... Keller. American Book Company, N.Y. 1.00 
rroebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten..Michaelis & Moore(Eds.| W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 1.50 
fhe True George Washington.... ..................... Ford. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.00 
Phe SEVEN BERS Kipling. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Whitman, A Study. Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.1.25 
Through the Farmyard Gate...................4. ... Poulsson. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Hints on Good Manners for Men and Boys............ — 1427 Euclid Ave., Phila. —_ 


How 1s Orrer ? 

On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 

Anout “K. C.” Frovr. generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 

As people live and learn and suffer, they are Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its 
appreciating more and more the important part | great merit. Full size, 50c. 
food plays, not only in general health and Evy Brotners, 
of special diseases. 56 Warren St., New York City. 
The staff of life,” which so often proves a 
the best results in medical treatment, should and “or 
liver complaints. This is given especial con- © 
sideration in the process by which the famous avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*K.C.” flour is milled. This flour, manufac- 
tured by Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., 
is made up of the best and most digestible parts TIME IS MONEY. 
of three different wheats. It is wholesome 
and delicious to a degree when used either for When you are traveling, due consideration 
bread or for gems, griddle-cakes, ete. Asam- | : he f time to be 
ple will be sent free to any one on receipt of should be given to the amount of time to be 

| spent in making your journey. 


name and address. 
The Union Paciric is the best line and 
i nany hours to Salt 
Drummer—‘ Have you a fire escape in this) makes Gms y 
hotel?” Boniface—‘*We have ten of them.” Lake City, Portland, San Francisco, and other 


Drummer—‘‘Thought so. The fire all escaped | California points. 

night, and I almost froze.”| For full particulars address R. 

—Jewelers’ Circular. . 7 ‘4 
- General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Sooruinc Syrup” has | 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their he End 5 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all \ 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, | . The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for Central for shopping and theatres. é 


Fourth Ave, 41at and 424 Sta. 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. é 


sale by Druggists in every part of the world. | Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Rooms, #1 OO per Day and Upwards. 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 4000000002 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


Common Animal lorms 


By CLARABEL GILMAN 


S*HIS valuable book has received a diploma and 
‘ bronze medal from the World’s Fair Commission. 


The award reads as follows : 


Amaro 


“For a successful presentation of the subject in 
a manner suited to the comprebension of a child. 
The explanations and instructions as to handing 
Specimens are such as would lead a beginner to 
lay a good foundation for future scientific study. 
The illustrations are simple and profuse, and can 
be reproduced on the blackboard.” 


Price, 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TIME ow to get on record. It takes some time to complete the registration of a candidate. Perhaps zou 
whieh ail weels like to know what it involves. (1.) The name is entered in our consecutive list, a large book in 
li t , +. the facts given on the blank are entered in ruled columns. (2.) The name is entered on an alphabetical 
=. an index divided off for 30,000 names, so that any name can be found instantly, (3.) The name and number are 
il upon a large manilla box envelope, which 1s hereafter permanently preserved for this candidate. On this en- 
sleet is a pory of the application blank, and in it are placed all letters, recommendations, replies from references, 
Th ete. (4) A card is made out containing by abbreviations an abstract of all the facts upon the application blank. 
1e color of the card shows the kind of position desired, and the card is filed away for ready reference in one of 
peed boxes, according to education. salary,ete. (5.) ‘UT all to whom the applicant refers. The replies as 
otters are written enclosing stamped envelopes, to 4% they come in are filed in the envelopes, anda 
rage of their nature is indicated ages the card. (6.) The photograph is sent to the engraver’s for circle-pic- 
ay - pao ng hen these come in one is placed upon the eard, another upon the envelope, another upon a consecutive 
TI o if rcle-pictures, and another upon a series of cards bearing the pictures of all the graduates of each institution. 
hus a trustee wants a graduate of Harvard university or of the Oswego normal, we can hand him series of cards 
€ aring the photographs of all the graduates of these institutions who have ever been registered with us. This is 
- the entire process, but it is enough to indicate that the mere registration of a candidate involves a good deal of 
= ae and TEpeuee. This shows why we do not register candidates free—it actually costs us more than two dollars 
+ © just this part of the work, and we are losers upon every candidate whom we do not place. ON RECORD 
t shows too that it is well to register early, to give time to put all this..............0cseeesenceeeees 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


you should write to the 


F OY WU P Osttions largest Western Agency, 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss EK, hager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BostON 775—2. 


MERICAN : : ] Introduces to Colleges 

d FOREICN TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to a.;' of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabaeh Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


"ne Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, * Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANCE 


Selects superior teachers for euipioyers. 
2. Informs teachers of vacancies. 
Gives advice to young teachers. 
. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 
. Sells books at wholesale prices. 
Buys second-hand books. 
Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write at once. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ss se = Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 Stace St., Albany, N. Y. 


$ Wi ns h ip We have unequaled facilities for ‘placing teachers 


’ 
Teacher S _ Somerset Street, Boston. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency; TKEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
usicians, 0 th sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


K ell O g go” Sg Bur eau. and renting uf school property. 
The New York Etucational Buveau 10 Avaxie (corner of Pwentieth 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them 
Positions filled in thirty States. EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
Zenemase wanted now, for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
fon particulars other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
; H. 8. KELLOGG, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
No. 61 E, Ninth St., New York. R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers Wante 
FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all tts excel- 
lent equipments and good-will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell ts the 
Principal's determination to change his 


| iene Teachers’ Bureau, wt EN corresponding with advertisers in 
d, (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. this paper, please mention the Journal, 


For Sale: 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


business. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


pa@~ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 
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New Books : New Methods 


PHONETIC READER. By Cuartes W. Deane, Ph.D. 
Easy and rapid Method for Teaching Reading. High Art 
Illustrations. Choice Literature. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


“It meets my ideas toa dot. The teacher with but little 
experience could teach pupils to read from this book better 
than from any other I ever saw.” 

—W. A. McCorp, Supt. Polk County Schools, lowa. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
NATURE’S BYWAYS. By Netire Watron Forp. Natural Science for Primary Pupils ; 


beautifully illustrated by reproductions from Great Artists; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. 
Mailing price, 40 cents. 


“It is very attractive and helpful, and meets the idea that only the best and 
prettiest is good enough for the little folks.” 
— Pror. CHARLES B. Scort, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
MORSE SPELLER. By SAMUEL T. Dutron, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass 
The correlation of spelling with other subjects. Mailing price, 35 cents. 


“It is emphatically an up-te-date book. I shall adopt it.” 
—MARK PITMAN, Principal Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. © 


‘* Most excellent in exercises and arrangement.” 
—J. A. SHAWAN, Supt. of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


Successors to the MAIN OFFICE, 
New Century Educational Company, 06 Fifth Ave., New York. 


35 ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubilishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


Songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise (ames for the little ones. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FAMILY HOTELG...... 


UNITED 
CENTRAL STATES 


New York. | moderate Prices. Boston. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 
INDUSTRIALLY USEFUL 
sur BDUCATIONALLY INVALUABLE! 


Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


We solicit the privilege of sending free our 
pamphlet, “ THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE 
TYPEWRITER.” It sets forth the reasons 
why the typewriter is a valuable educational 
instrument, and tells the experience of those 
who have so used it. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


THE CONTINENTS. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G. C, FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Especially 


The New Models 


4x = = 


HIS is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It is designed as an outline of 

work for the teacher. The fact that it. has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves 

that the book is of great value to every teacher of geography. It contains all the political and descriptive 
geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. ° 


Price, with perforated maps, 40 cents. Without maps, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$ Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A TREAT FOR CHILDREN, 


MR, LANG’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The Animal Story Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 66 Plates 
and other illustrations by H.J. Ford. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges. $2.00. 
Uniform with “The Blue Fairy Book,” 
“The Green Fairy Book,” etc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publishers. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. FORRIGN BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 

(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 

Koston, Mass. 

Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals, Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRIiL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKRD'S Beginners’ Readers (3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DepT., 352 Washington S8t., BosTon. 


A NEW COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club 


Pictures by FLORENCE J. UpTon. Words 
by BERTHA Upton. With Colored Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to. $2.00. 


The Inland Educator 


A magazine of the highest class 
for practical, thinking teachers. 


Horace Mann 


The Inland Educator | “e 


Contains about sixty large double Sancator. 
column pages of matter each a E. WINSHIP. 
month. Its contributors are Cloth. 
among the foremost, active Prvee, 

50 cents. 


workers in the educational field. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Inland Educator 


Is published monthly, at the rate 
of $1.00 per year. Since “the 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” we shall be glad to 
send a copy of one of our late 
issues upon request. 


* UNCLE SAM” 
I8 LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI, 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, ete., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Inland Educator 


TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA, 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '~ COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. WILLIS. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compoucd Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 


The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Sunset Route” 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
To CALIFORNIA Vid “ Sunset Limited.” 
A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Noy. gth, 1896, the famous “SuNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, “""s=pisauinme 


Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus 
tralia, and Round the World. 


For circulars and information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., ) 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A,, 1 Battery Place, New York. 
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